


‘“ Amefican Enterprise. 
American Commerce. 

Or all idle, empty boasts, that which exalts 
what is called American commercial enterprise | 
is among the most absurd. In no respect is 
our vain-glory more pronounced than in our 
constant gabble about the superior intelligence | 
and enterprise of our ‘merchant princes. 
rest? A survey of the commerce of the two | 
Americas, and of the means of communication | 
and intercourse between the various countries 
composing them, will furnish the best answer. 

Let us first take Mexico, our nearest neighbor. 
In 1835 the commercial exchanges between 
the United States and that country amounted 
in round numbers to $20,000,000. In 1860, 
before the war, which therefore could not | 
have produced the diminution, our trade had 
fallen to $8,700,000, while the total commerce 
of the country was upwards of $54,000,000. 


Of this England had $33.400,000! ‘And yet,” | 


‘*Enpland, to 
had to 


as has been truly observed, 
secure this preponderance of trade, 


pass by our very doors, almost within our own | 


yerritory.” 





"The Decline of | 
| tral America. 
britain with those States, that is to say that 
| cs arried on in British vessels, sailing direct be- 
|} tween British and Central American 
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Next, south of Mexico lie the States of Cen- 
Taking the direct trade of Great 


ports, 


and consc quently exclusive of that passing the 


| Isthmus of Panama, we find that, for 1860, it 
» | amounted to upwards of $7,000,000: while that 


| of the United States was little over $1,000,000! 
On what do our pretensions in this respect | The 


total trade of all countries with Central 
America in 1859 was $12,214,000, so that the 


| U nited States may be said to enjoy less than 


8 per cent. of the commerce with that region, 
of which it should possess the greater portion. 

Without going into a special notice of our 
trade with each State, let us tabulate the totals 


; as regards South America : 
Trade with United States. 


With all Countries. 
New Granada, 1858, $4,788,000 $10,320,000 
Venezuela, aad 4,869,000 12,236,000 
Ecuador, a 13,700 5,349,000 
Peru, ved 1,686,000 25,968,000 
Bolivia, « 57,000 2,782,000 
Chile, 1864, 2,300,000 46,109,000 
Argentine Rep. 1858, 2,629,000 39,930,000 
| Uruguay, ** 1,200,000 14,890,000 
Paraguay o None, 1,616,000 | 
Brazil, 21,900,000 132,421,000 
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About forty miliions in a total of a little less 
than three hundred millions! 
the worst; ours is a diminishing commerce 
with these countries. It is less, by 


one-third, what it was ten years ago. And how, 


asks the startled reader, is this to be accounted , 
Partly, we answer, from the neglect of | 


for ? 
our Government to foster and facilitate Ameri- 
can enterprise, but mainly from the decay and 
corruption of that enterprise at home. 

As rega:ds the Government. As a general 
rule it sends out to the Spanish-American | 
States, as Ministers and Consuls, a class of 
wretched, broken-down hacks of politicians, 
whose chief recommendation, in most cases, is 
that they have been defeated in their candid- 
acy for the House of Representatives or the 
Senate, and must, therefore, be ‘‘ provided 
for,” Rejected by their own constituency, who 
may be presumed to know them best, they be- 
come pensioners on the Government, with lit- 
tle or no regard to their qualifications. In 


nine cases out of ten they neither know or care | 


anything about the history or condition of the 
countries to which they are eccredited, and in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred are ignorant 
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But this is not 


more than | 








| 7 . 
| of the language of the people among whom it 


is supposed the are tospread the influence and 
| extend the interests of they United States. 
Without, consequently, any true appreciation 
of what they ought to do, or unable from Jack 
of proper qualifications to do it, they often be- 
come ennuied and fall into habits which de- 
base their own character and discredit the 
United States. Instead of studying the re- 
sources and capabilities of the countries in 
which they reside, and supplying their gov- 
|} ernment and countrymen with information 
whereon to found a policy or justify intelligent 
action, they idle away their time, and give 
| faint signs of life only when the day comes 
round for drawing their quarter's salary. 


| Partly in consequence of default of data, 


| arising from this cause, and partly because the 
| West and South have never, up to this time, 


fairly valued the general advantages of foreign 
commerce, and have narrowly supposed shat 
efforts at its extension were only selfish expe- 
dients of the Eastern and Middle States, the 
Governmental policy has been one of inaction 
if not indifference. By refusing subsidies to 


| lines of steamers, and by declining to establish 
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and extend postal facilities, by faults of omis- 
sion rather than of commission, the Government 
has literally thrown the trade and travel of the 
continent ‘into foreign, and chiefly British, 
hands. The lines from here to Panama, and 
thence to California, only escaped the same 
direction through a paltry postal subsjdy 
grudgingly bestowed. 

It is true there has lately been some reforin 
in this respect, as witness the Brazilian and 
Sandwich Islands and China lines, which re- 
form, it is to be hoped, does not come too late. 

The principal cause of our commercial decline, 
however, consists in the demoralization of our 
merchants themselves. Dazzled with the 
prospect of immediate gains, and absorbed 
with the idea of speedily realizing fortunes 
outside the old, well-tried and successful 
methods, in which intelligent enterprise was 
backed up by steady application and patient 
industry, and through which new fields and 
sources of wealth were opened or created, they 
have become infected with the mania which 
Wall street has inspired, and are more ready 
for gambling adventures holding out the pos- 
sibility of wealth within a twelvemonth, than 
for those legitimate undertakings which would 
insure not only wealth but an honorable name, 
besides supplying a perennial source of na- 
tional prosperity, within as many years. Where 
now do we find our people establishing such 
houses as those which gave the American mer- 
chants a name and position, second to those of 
no other country, in China, India, the North- 
west and South-west coasts of the continent, 
in Mexico, Frazil and on the La Plata? The 
men who laid deep and strong the founda- 
tions of a national commerce are gradually 
dying out, but their successors do not rise up 
to ‘‘ call them blessed.” Their sons and grand-. 
sons prefer the unhealthy atmosphere and 

culative excitements of our great cities, and 
the fever of the stock market to the apprentice- 
ship of ten years in Shanghai or Rio, through 
means of which their predecessors acquired 
the business experience, judgment, and general 
knowledge, as well as the wealth that justified 
for them the title of merchant princes. They 
have not only degenerated, but become de- 
moralized to such a degree that, in their mad- 
ness of greed, they do not hesitate to gamble 
away the patient accumulations of their fathers, 
and incur dishonor and the risks of the Peni- 
tentiary. We need not refer to more than one 
notable example which the last twelvemonth 
has afforded. 

Let those conversant with the business af- 
fairs and the business men of this city for 
twenty years past, recall the change that has 
taken place, and reflect who were the men who 
gave dignity and weight to the name of the 
American merchant, and by whom’ they have 
been supplanted? Men of wealth we have, it 
is true, but how, as a rule, was that wealth ac- 
quired, and how is it held and used? Through 
fraudulent contracts in some instances, through 
combinations in which capital was as un- 
scrupulously used to destroy honest enter- 
prises or rob them from the hands of those 
who had carried them to the verge of success, 
through ‘‘ corners” ‘in stocks, running ‘ op- 
positions,” not in the public interest, but to 
compel legitimate companies to buy worthless 
steamers at extravagant prices, through grind- 
ing extortion, with the worst of accommoda- 
tions when a monopoly was once established, 
and through all manner of devices from which 
the honorable and truly public-spirited man 
would shrink as allied to fraud! These are 
not the men to seek out carefully and intelli- 
gently new fields of commerce or develop those 
already open. They add nothing to the gen- 
eral wealth, but tive by devouring each other, 
and consuming the accumulations of the weak 
and laborious. Their property, apparent or 
real, is a lute and a snare to young men, and 
excites the old to relinquish their legitimate 
pursuits, slow of profit, for the dangerous 
avenues of reckless and unscrupulous specula- 
tion. ‘Death or a Marshal's baton,” was the 
cry of the soldier under the Empire, and 
‘‘make or break” has become the motto of 
what is called ‘‘ business” in New York. Notin 
New York alone, for the banefal influence of 
Wall street is pervading every part of the 
country, and gambling in grain in Chicago is 
as rife as gambling in stocks in Broad street. 

Meanmwhile more prudent and far-secing 
Englishmen are quickly monopolising the 
sources whence wealth flows, and turning 
every rill of trade into the great stream which 
flows in a golden current on her shores. Her 
capitalists are slowly obtaining control of even 
our own more important and profitable public 
works, and carrying abroaG the gains that 
should be distributed here. And yet, in face 
of all the facts and circumstances we have re- 
counted, men wonder how it is that American 
trade is declining, and American commercial 
influence falling away! 


‘ 








Tne “ gencrous sentiments” of the President 
are bad things. Beauregard says that they have 
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above water, and where exposed with the great- 
est resisting power possible, and placed on it 
@ revolving turret, within which heavy guns 
could be trained on a foe without the delay, 
difficulty and danger of manwuvring the ves- 
el so as to bring its guns ‘to bear.” Tho 
experience of the war shows that the origi- 
nality and ingenuity of the North were an over- 
match for those of the South. Not a vessel 
constructed in the South survived an action 
with the vessels constructed in the North. Not 
a single ‘* Monitor” was ever penetrated by 
shot, although some of them were exposed, as 
in Charleston harbor, to a concentrated fire 
before which none but the Monitors could 
have lived for half an hour. 

In face of this experience and with a con- 
ceit which defies all attempts at teaching, the 
English and French go on constructing iron- 
clads substantially on the model of their old 
wooden hulks, as if altered conditions (as we 
have already said) did not require correspond- 
ing changes to meet them. 

Russia, however (and here Nemesis comes 
in), less ‘‘hide-bound” than Bull or Crapaud, 
with a quicker appreciation of actualities, has 
lost no time iu availing herself of the lessons 
taught, ani the experience gained through the 
American war. Quietly but rapidly she has 
built an iron-clad fleet, made up mostly of 
Monitovs, which to-day is more than a watch 
for that of England, and which, for defensive 
purposes, is invincible against that of Eng- 
jand and France combined. 

Had it not been for the proportions assumed 
by the rebellion, and which were due wholly 
to the part taken by Great Britain, American 
ingenuity and skill might never have been 
directed toward the solution of the question of 
armored vessels. Great Britain gave it that 
direction, and the result has annihilated Britivh 
supremacy on the ocean, The ‘‘ wooden walls” 
of England are of no further avail. Her mari- 
time supremacy is at an end. The paltricst 
power that can command a few millions of 
dollars can create a defensive squadron that 
can laugh at all the fleets England can send 
into its waters. In endeavoring to divide, 
cripple and destroy the United States, Great 
Britain has sounded the knell of her maritime 
greatness. She no longer ‘rules the waves.” 
Even Russia is her peer on the water. Verily 
there is a Nemesis in all things! 


— Ee 


A Word to the Wise. 

We have often wondered, personally, to 
think that during the holidays, when all the 
world is cudgelling its brains to think of some- 
thing that will be pleasant and original as a 
gift, that more persons do not settle on that 
simple yet really grateful gift of a year’s sub- 
scription toa good newspaper. We do not 
promulgate this as an original idea, but simply 
as one of those stern facts that will appear to 
every one who is at alla thinker. The idea of 
a year of newspapers—one coming regularly 
into the household every week—is a means of 
keeping the memory alive that no other gift can 
hope to compete with. The sum of money so 
expended is small, very small when compared 
with what any ordinarily liberal person would 
expend in purchasing a gift, and has the sat- 
isfaction not only of being a weekly reminder 
of the giver, but at the end of the year of bein: 
a fuir volume to be treasured among the home 
relics for ever. 

In saying all this we are, of course, selfish, 
and desirous of reminding those who really 
wish to enjoy a good paper, that none ean be 
found equal in all its departments to Frank 
Lusiie’s Iniustratep Newspaper. For the 
sum of $4, remitted by mail to this office, the 
person who remits will receive 52 numbers of 
this paper, which, during the year, will con- 
tain about 1,000 engravings and corresponding 
reading matter, and in the end will bind into 
a volume of 832 pages. 

We feel that we cannot say more than this. 


—_———-r ——_—___ 


NoTWITHsTANDING the two great reservoirs of 
Croton water in the Park, and the distributing 
reservoir in the city, the requirements of New 
York are not yet satisfied. A new one is to be 
built at Manhattanville, near Washington Heights, 
to supply water to parts of the city that cannot 
be supplied from existing reservoirs, A plat of 
ground has been selected between 172d and 175th 
streets, 10th avenue and Harlem river, embracing 
eight acres, for this purpose. From this water 
will be carried so high that it can be distributed 
to the most elevated points on Manhattan Island. 
A pumping apparatus will be employed to force 
the water into thé reservoir and also into a tank 
on the top of the tower. The extreme height of 
the water will be about 350 feet above the tide 
level. QOne-tenth of all the persons who may 
hereafter live in New York, and to whom watcr 
cannot be sent from the reservoirs now built, will 
be provided for by the new works. 





Ayn attempt is making, but not prospering, to 
preserve Bunhill Fields Cemetery, London, from 
the “encioaching hand of improvement.” In it 
are buried De Foe, author of Robinson Crusoc, 
Bunyan, author of Pilgrim’s Progress, Isaac Watts, 
the poet, and numerous other world-wide celebri- 
tics. It is not unlikely that the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners will come into possession of the land, 
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and it is by no means improbable that they may 
consider themselves justified in disposing of it on 
building leases, so that the very graves of men 
who have done so much for Great Britain may be 
ravaged, and the bones of Bunyan, which, when 
in life, had little rest, be cast out again. De Foe, 
whose Robinson Crusoe has done more for Eng- 
land and the world in promoting maritime adven- 
ture, and ali the fortune that has followed it’, than 
a dozen ministers of state could achieve even if 
they lived for a century each, may be turned out 
of his narrow bed. We earnestly trust this infamy 
may be spared ; infamous it would indeed be if 
the delight of seven generations of men and boys 
moved them not to spare to his bones the per- 
petual use of that grave which was bought 134 
years ago, under the impression that no one would 


wrong the dead. 





Tue total production of charcoal and pig iron 
in the United States, in 1864, was 255,486 tons. 
There were 39 rolling mills in the country in the 
same year, making 335,369 tons, but having a 
capacity of making 732,000 tons. 





We quote the following significant lines from 
the report of the Secretary of War : 


“Tne military appropriations by the last Congress 
amounted to the sum of five hundred and six- 
teen millions two hundred and forty thousand one 
hundred and thirty-one dollars and seventy cents 
($516,240,131 70). The military estimates for the 
next fiscal year, after careful revision, amount to 
thirty-three millions eight hun red and fourteen thou- 
sand four hundred and sixty-one doliars and eighty- 
three cente ($33,814,461 83). The national military 
force on the Ist of May, 1865, numbered one million 
five hundred and sixteen men. It is proposed to reduce 
the military establishment to fiity thousand troops, and 
over eight hundred thousand have already been mus- 
tered out of service.’’ 





A soup banter has been make in Wilkes's Spirit 
of the Times to run the Californian horse Norfolk 
against Gladiateur, the victor of the British and 
French turf, for $100,000 in gold, both horses to 
come to New York. This would involve a voyage 
of 11 days for Gladiateur, and one of 30 days for 
Norfolk. A writer in the Spirit of the Times says 
that if Gladiateur will accept the challenge, and 
win the race, he can gain money enough to have 
his statue cast, life size, in solid gold. 





In addition to the various proposed amendments 
of the Constitution which have been brought be- 
fore Congress, is one submitted by Mr. Stewart, 
Senator for Nevada, as follows: 


“1st. The Union of the States, under this cunstitu- 
tion is indissoluble, and no State can absolve its citizens 
from the obligation of paramount allegiance to the United 
States. 

“2d. No engagement made, or obligation incurred by 
any State, or by any number of States, or by any county, 
city, or any other municipal corporation, to subvert, 
impair, or resist the authority of the United States, or 
to support or aid any legislative convention or body in 
hostility to such authority, shall ever be held, voted, 
or be assumed or sustained, in whole or part, by any 
State or by the United States.’”’ 





Tue decree of the tool of the Emperor Napoleon, 
in Mexico, establishing peonage, which is only 
another form of slavery, has elicited a com- 
plaint, or remonstrance, to headquarters in 
Paris, from Mr. Seward, to which, however, 
the French despot has vouchsafed no answer. 
We are not informed if Mr. Seward has re- 
newed his complaint, nor can we find out what 
he proposes to do in case it be treated with “ silent 
contempt.” Suppose he should request Gen. 
Grant to countersign it, thus—‘‘R. s. v. P., U. 8. 
G.” We believe an answer would come without 
unnecessary delay. 





Tue London Daily News is not more surprised 
than are Mr. Buchanan's countrymen that he 
should write a book, attempting to vindicate his 
conduct as President during the last year of his 
administration, The facts of that year are so 
recent and patent, that no effort to misrepresent 
or color them, to suit a purpose, can be made 
successfully, and Mr. Buchanan’s book is open to 
refutation from the recollections of every citizen 
of the land. The temerity that seeks to dispel 
the clouds of obscurity that have settled around 
Wheatland is only adequately punished by the 
reiteration of the stern sentence already pro- 
nounced by an outraged and betrayed people 
against the cowardice and imbecility of James 
Buchanan, The President who avows solemnly 
that a nation may be so involved in formulas that 
it has no longer the right or ability to live, had 
better, when his term of office expires, avoid 
reealling himself to his countrymen, 








TOWN COSSIP. 


We remember of a vengeful individual, who, 
in the exuberance of his rage at some one who offended 
him, said: 


«J’ll have revenge! I'l dosomething terrible! By 
Jove, I'll give his little boy a tin horn.” 
In the same spirit we cannot help saying: “Thank 


heaven the holidays are over, for now we will have no 
more tin horns until next year.’’ 

It is only about holiday time that we really believe 
that Carlyle was right when he declared that ihe proper 
use for boys was to put them in a barrel as soon as they 
were born, and feed them through the bunghole until 
they were 17 years old. Then we presume their educa- 
tion would be considered finished, and they were to be 
released. 

But to the subject of tin horns. This execrable cus- 
tom is one of modern invention, having only been 
known to the rising generation of bad little boys for the 
last five or six years. Who was the first inventor or origi- 
nator of it, history does not tell. We wish it did, that we 
might hold up his name to eternalinfamy. The custom 
is for every youth of every age, who can raise a ten cent 
stamp, and the wind to biow it, to buy a tin horn the 
day before Christmas, which horn he perpetually doth 
blow from that time until the day after New Year's, 
when the horn marvellously disappears, and is no more 
seen among men—or boys. Of all the intolerable 
nuisances that ever greeted the human ear, the tin 
horn nuisance isthe worst. It has, to people of nervous 
temperament, made the holidays a time of terror. 
Imagine a newspaper writer sitting down to concoct his 





next day’s articles for the press with a concert of tin 
horns under his window, performed by six young 
demons in jackets and trowsers, kept up without inter- 
mission for perhaps eight hours on a stretch. Delight- 
ful, isn’t it, 

To speak earnestly, we cannot imagine a more sense- 
less, annoying custom than this tin horn business, and 
we cannot help expressing our wonder that the police 
do not take the law in their own hands and confiscate 
them. We have waited in hope for rears that some law 
would be passed in our City Councils maxing it fineable 
to sell or blow one of them, the same as laws have beén 
made to abate other nuisances; but the day of deliver- 
ance seems deferred, therefore we can only wait and 
pray that ere another year goes by some philanthropist 
of our Aldermen or Councilmen who believes in peace 
and quietness will take the matter in hand and by enact- 
ment squelch tin-horn-ism. Whoever it may be, we 

romise to start a subscription to raise a monument in 

is honor. 

All holidays bring with them especial dissipation, and 
consequently crime, but those just past have been 
especially prolific in that way. Shooting is the favorite 
line of business, and within the week we have had a 
few cases of it that rather stagger one’s belief in civiliza- 
tion. 

One case is that of a young gentleman of that City of 
Churches, Brooklyn, Russ by name, who has reversed 
the order of things, which seem to be pretty well estab- 
lished since the days of Mary Harris, of Washington 
notoriety, and took to shooting a young lady, Miss Day- 
ton, who refused to marry him, and though he did not 
succeed in killing her instantly, her chances for death 
are very strong. Like all cases of the kind, each party 
has its story, and each their believers. The young man 
declares that the lady has treated him with ingratitude 
and trifled with him, while the lady says that she never 
promised to mi him, and regarded his attentions 
only as those of a friend. 

Now young ladies should understand that, as society 
is at present constituted, this having gentlemen friends 
who pay their board, find them in clothes and knick- 
knacks, is dangerous. To our eyes it looks very much 
«8 though the lady in question had made use of Russ, 
or his pocket, as long as she could, and when he urged 
the issue upon her of matrimony tried to throw him off 
relentlessly. That she must have been for a long time 
aware of his love and his hopes is without doubt, and 
having been so, she was criminal to allow it to pro- 
ceed by offering the encouragement of accepting aid 
from Hiim. If a lady accepts the assistance of a gentle- 
man, it should be to enable her to earn a living, but not 
take pecuniary aid. Any departure from this rule will 
inevitably entail trouble. 

Another shooting case in Brooklyn which shows the 
folly, or something worse of human nature, occurred in 
this wise. A Mr. Smith, a storekeeper, on Christmas 
Eve, counted over his money in his store just before 
leaving, in the presence of several of his friends and 
some strangers, and making up a package of $1,200 put 
it in his pocket to carry home, and in spite of the warn- 
ings of his friends, started off unarmed. One of his 
friends who carried a revolver went with him to his 
house, and there left him, still offering the loan of the 
pistol, which was refused. At midnight Mr. Smith was 
roused from his slumbers by a voice demanding: 

“Your money or your life !”’ 

His wife entreated bim to be still, as by the pale light 
in the room she could see that it was a robber with 
blackened face and a revolver pointed at her husband. 
This Smith would not do, but sprang up to grapple with 
the robber, who fired, and making a grasp tor the 
package of money which was under Smith’s pillow, 
jumped trom the window and escaped, leaving Smith a 
dying man. 

\lt will no doubt be considered harsh when we pro- 
nounce this a case of self-murder, but we can view it in 
no other light. 

The only sensation in theatrical matters for the week 
has been the adding of a new theatre to the list of New 
York. Miss Lucy Rushton, who will be remembered as 
making a debut at the Olympic some months since, and 
playing a short engagement, has got up in the space of 
sixteen days anew theatre. Now, though we do posi- 
tively object to our established idea on the subject of 
theatres being so overthrown as to be brought to the 
belief that they can be got up in sixteen days, yet we 
cannot help bowing to the necessity and admitting that 
the thing can be done. 

On Saturday, the 23d of December, Miss Lucy Rush- 
ton opened what she calls the New York Theatre, located 
on the site of the Umitarian Church, lately the Athe- 
num, on Broadway just opposite the New York Hotel, 
and between Fourth st. and Astor pace, on the east side 
of the street. There she proposes to give New York the 
drama, in such shape as it chooses to have it, and in a 
limited way fill her pocket, which she is sure to do as 
far as the capacity of the house goes, which is not far. 
We cannot conscientiously say much for the new house. 
It is small and not gorgeously fitted up. The stage is very 
limitec and so is the company, though among the latter 
are some good names which New Yorkers will hail with 
pleasure. That the new theatre will be a success is 
hardly worth while to say, as anything in the shape of 
a theatre in New York must be a success now, financially 
speaking. 

At the Academy of Music during the week we have 
had two representations from the French Company, 
under the management of. M. Paul Juignet and M. 
Drivet. The first came off on Wednesday, the 27th of 
December, when Le Bataille de Dames, a comedy in 
three acts, and Le Fille de Dominique, in one act, were 
given. The performances and the company met with 
en enthusiastic reception, and the general arrangement 
was of such a description as will, without doubt, 
enable the directors to cuntinue a series of representa- 
tions. On Saturday, the 30th, they gave Les 
Premieres Arms de Richelieu and La Partie de Piquet, 
both of that sparkling French school tbat keeps the 
mind alive continually, and, -oupled with good acting 
and good costumes, makes as fair a dramatic evening as 
can be enjoyed anywhere. 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


«—An elopement from Indianapolis, 
wit mestioe. a couple of months ago, has borne 
disagreeable fruit. A young and headstrong daughter 
of one of the “ first families’ persisted, despite the pro- 
tests and entreaties of her parents, in marrying a hand- 
some but rather wild young blade. She eloped, mar- 
ried, returned, was reconciled, discovered an incompat- 
ibility of temper, was divorced, and is again in the 
bosom of her family, in the brief period of two months. 
Rather a rapid experience, even in this fast age, for a 
young Miss in her “ teens.” 


— A New York policeman overhauled a couple of 
young bloods wending their way home at a late hour, 
and amus themselves in passing down Broadway, by 
upsetting ash-barrels in the street. He gave them their 
choice, either to shovel the ashes back into the barrels 
or go to the station-house, ‘‘ No station-house for us,” 
said the youngsters, and accordingly set to work, tue 
policeman standing by to witness their labor. One did 
the work very reluctantly; the other in the best- 
natured manner possible. He politely demanded the 
officer’s number, remarking that possibly some day he 
might require a recommendation to the Street Depart- 
ment. 


— The number of males in the United States is 
13,685,854 against 13,004,372 females, showing 681,462 
excess of males, according to the census of 1860; so that 
there is now more than a man to every woman in spite 
of the loss by the war. 


—— Martha’s Vineyard is the pride of the Massachu- 
setts people. 
where liquor is sold openly (very thirsty persons may 
get it by private contract); the court meets and has 
nothing to do; lawyers don’t flourish. 


—— Bayard Taylor is writing a novel, which has for 
the hero an American tourist. The New York corres- 
pondent of a western paper gives this account of the 


lot: “The gentleman falls in love with an Malian | 


eauty, he accidently meets at Rome, in the atelier of 
an artist for whom she was sitting as a model. The 
romantic lover is separated from his divinity again and 


In the whole country there is no place | 


again; but, at last, after a variety of adventures and ro- 
mantic experiences, is wedded to her, and the tale ends 
most felicitously, as it usually does, in the story-books 
designed for the edification of good little children. 
There are some art criticisms in the volume that are 
mentioned favorably by those who have seen the manu- 
script.”’ 


—— Mr. Pollard, the former editor of the Richmond 
Examiner, and the rebel historian of the late rebelli a, 
proposes to write a new history of the war, which, with 
felicitous adaptation to circumstances, he — as —_, 
Lost Cause.” He ig getting iptions to the wor 
throughout the South. one 


—— The New York Central Railroad has thirty thou- 
sand dollars invested in little brass baggage-checks. 
Thirty thousand pieces of baggage are sometimes 
checked at Albany in a single month. 


—— The Academy of Sciences in Chicago has deter- 
mined to erect a new building at Cottage Grove. 


—— Mary Sawyer, a young lady of Oldtown, Me., was 
drowned, one day last wee. She had been visiting, 
across the river, and started to go home, in company 
with a young man on skates, who drew her on a sled, 
but skated on a hole and drew her after him. He got 
up on the ice and gave his hand to the young lady, to 
help her out, when his glove came off and she was car- 
ried under the ice and whed. 


—— A tailor was robbed of $1,300 in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
He accosted an acquaintance in the street about it. No 
reply. Result—arrest and im ent. Soon after 
the thief and the money was , and the tailor ex- 
cused the previous arrest for the reason that the genile- 
man refused to reply, and thus excited suspicion. A 
suit for false imprisonment follows. 


—— A certain judge in Anne Arundel county, Mary- 
land, who probably had not heard of the proclamation 
of emancipation, and perhaps not the war, recently 
sentenced a colored woman to be sold into slavery for 
two years, 


—— Mr. Samuel Bowles mentions as an excellent 
feature of banquets at San Francisco, the serving of 
hot beef tea, with just a smack of claret in it, as a con- 
stant refreshment during the evening. 


—— A grape grower on an island in Lake Erie asserts 
that he has raised this year, from one acre, 1834 tons of 
Catawba grapes. This acre equaled a California placer. 


—— A lot of handsome furniture, 21 pieces in all, 
arrived in Richmond one day last week for Mrs. R. E. 
Lee, a gift from the ex-rebel ladies of Baltimore. 


—— Three respectable, well-to-do men have recently 
thrown themselves from hotel windows. It ought to be 
forbidden by law. 


—— A Boston firm sent four flour barrels, full of let- 
ters, to the post-office, one day last week, the postage 
on which amounted to $500. 


—— President Johnson has positively declined to 
accept a carriage made tor him by éhe workmen of the 
army repair workshop, after their working hours, and 
it has been purchased by Secretary Stanton. 


—— Joe and Bill Benton went to New Orlears with a 
flat boat of corn. Joe writes to his father thus—‘‘Nu 
Orleens, Gune 5—Dear Dad markets is dull and corn 
mighty lo and Bills dead. 3.” 


—— One of the largest farmers in the United States is 
Mr. Bidwell, of California, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Agriculture in the House of Representatives. 
He owns 25,000 acres of land, and last year his wheat 
crop was 38,000 bushels. 


—— Asa specimen of what can be accomplished by 
the employment of freedmen, Col. J. J. Williams, a 
planter of Florida, states that with a force of about 100 
colored hands he raised during last year from 200 to 250 
bales of cotton, each bale weighing 500 pounds. 


—— On Thanksgiving Day, a young lady at Westboro, 
Mass., after a short acquaintance, married a returned 
soldier. On the following morning the young bride 
donned her cloak and bonnet, and evading her hus- 
band’s questions as to where she was going, left the 
house, and took the next train of cars out of town. She 
has not since been heard from, 


— A letter from Pit Hole City, Pa., speaks of crime 
as still rampant there. The quietly disposed inhabi- 
tants generally stay at home after dark, as it is danger- 
ous to travel the streets at night. A few days since the 
Post-office was broken open, and the letters therein 
; wong of money, drafts, &c., of the estimated value of 

250,000. 


Foreign. Glasgow, Scotland, is te be “‘ improved,” 
and 24, persons will be turned out of their homes by 
the operation. This number does not include a goodly 
population who will be removed by the 

alteration of 12 streets to be widened. 


— A paper called the Flying Dragon Reporter, has 
just been started in London. It is to be printed in 
Chinese characters, and will be circulated in China. 


—— The wettest place in the world is Cheerrapoorjee, 
situated in the Kossya hills, situated 20 miles from 
Calcutta. The rain fall at that spot is upward cf 600 
inches in the year, or 20 times that of the very worst 
climate of Western Ireland. 


—— Near Chico, in Northern California, is the grave 
of a rich citizen, buried upon his own farm, whose 
monument bears this inscription, written by himself : 
“ Thomas M. Wright, lived and died an atheist, fearing 
no hell, hoping tor no heaven—a friend and advocate of 
mental liberty.”’ 


— A London letter writer says the English ladies’ 
fashion of dressing the hair is becoming ; those tw 





them sells, on an average, 
bags of chestnuts, weighing 100 ki es each. 
The bag of chestnuts costs about 33 francs, and is resold 
in Paris at from 50 to 54 francs, leaving a profit of from 
17 to 21 francs. The vendor contrives, out of this smal! 
profit to defray the expenses of bis journey, to pay rent, 
and maintain self during the winter. 


—— A correspondent at Havana says: “A young man, 
the manager of an estate, was crossing a river on horse- 
back, and followed by a bulldog, when the howling of 
the animal caused him to turn his head. What was his 
surprise to see an alligator, at least nine feet long, 
carrying off the dog by the neck? To jump off his 
horse into the water, to attack the monster with his 
hunting-knife, was the work of a t. His bold 
) successful, tor he killed the alhgator and saved his 
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MAKING’ A CHIEF AMONG THE 
CLABLUMs. 


On Vancouver’s Island, a spot that is fast 
yielding to the foot of the white man, and destined in a 
little time to be a great commercial point, is a race of 
Indians called the Clablums. A Mr. Kane, a Canadian 
artist, has lately visited them, and gives this account of 
the making a new chief, a mode of election that has 
this advantage over the vote by ballot, that it is more 
summary. He says: 

Close neighbors to Victoria on Vancouver’s Island 
are the Clablum Indians, a Flathead tribe who havea 
village on the opposite side of the harbor. They have 
a peculiar breed of small dogs with long hair. The 
dogs are bred for the sake of this hair, which is shorn, 
beaten with goosedown and white earth, twisted by 
running into threads, and woven upon a rude hand- 
loom into blankets. The artist sketched Cheaclach, the 
chief, of whose inauguration he had this account 
When Cheaclach’s father was too old to govern, the son 
was dismissed for 30 days—fasting and dreaming in the 
mountains. At the end of the thirty days a feast was 
made by the villagers, into which the new chief rushed 
from his fasting, wild with spiritual exuliation. He 
seized a small dog and began devouring it alive, that 
being the customary first act of the coronation cere- 
mony. The tribe then collected about him, singing 
and dancing in the wildest manner, and while they 
danced he rushed at those whom he loved best, and bit 
their bare shoulders and arms. To be thus bitten was 
regarded as a high mark of distinction, especially by 
those from whom there was a piece of fiesh bitten out 
and swallowed. 

These Indians, among other superstitions, believe 
that if they can bury a hair from their enemy’s head 
together with a living frog, whatever torment the frog 
suffers will be shared by the head that grew the hair. 
They believe also that they are in the power of apy 
enemy who finds their spittle, and if they spit on the 
ground, most carefully obliterate the marks, but com- 
monly spit on their own clothes for safety sake. 








BATTLE OF TONCUE RIVER. 


WE present, in this number, a sketch of the 
battle of Tongue River, fought on the morning of August 
29, by the United States forces commanded by Brig.- 
Gen, P. E. Connor and the Arrapahoe Indians under 
their chief “Medicine Man.” “I. M. W.,” the special 
correspondent of the Chicago Times with Gen, Connor 
writes: 

“On the evening of August 28th Gen. Connor left his 
camp on Tongue River, Dacotah Territory, at the head 
of 150 picked men from the 2d California, 11th Ohio 
and 7th Iowa cavalry regiments, and Capt. North’s 
Pawnee Indian scouts. Making a forced march of 60 
miles he was in sight of the Arrapahoes’ camp at sun- 
rise, when he drew his men up in line and gave posi- 
tive orders against killing women and children or sealp- 
ing, and then opened the fight by a charge on the carap. 
The Indians fought bravely and held their ground for 
nearly two hours, when they broke and retreated up tle 
river, leaving 60 dead warricrs on the ground and taking 
a large number with them. 

“ At this stage of the fight the Pawnees flatly refused 
to join the pursuit, but tell to plundering, yet the ro- 
maining 70 men pressed on after the retreating Indians, 
The horses were so nearly exhausted that a party of 14, 
consi of Gen. Connor, his staff, and a few other 
officers who were well mounted, left their companions 
far in the rear and followed on 15 miles, when a party 
of 300 Indians turned upon them and offered fight. The 
little party stood its ground amid a perfect shower of 
bullets until every member of the General's staff waa 
wounded. Capt. Jewett, his aide-de-camp, was shot in 
the leg with a bullet and through the hand with an arrow, 
and his officer, bugler and two orderlies wera 
shot in ous parts ot the body. They were then on a 
rolling prairie, and knowing that it was sure death to 
remain in their present position or turn their backs 
u the Indians, Gen. Connor ordered seven men to 

back to the next ridge in the rear, and the remain- 
der held the Indians in check while they effected this 





enormous rolls of rats end hair, which sur ted 
each temple, and made putting on a bonnet an im- 
possibility, have become extinct, and the excrescence 
which gave such oyenlike appearance to the back of the 
neck, is fast disappearance. In its place the ladies 
have adopted a small roll of their own bair which is 
bound by a gilt band and adorned with ribbons. The 
hair in front is crinkled and falls over the forehead in 
little curls. 


— The following toast was given at the St. Nicholas 
banquet recently; “‘ Holland—Land of Dykes and Van 
Dykes, of brooks and Ten Brooks, of pools and Vander 
Pools, of schooners and Schoonmakers; land ot cities 
with euphoneous names of Saadam and Edam, and 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam; land of cider and Zyder- 
Zees; proprietor of bottom land on the largest known 
European scale. Broad-based Holland, hail.” 


—— The ear-rings given to a Russian bride in London 
cost $40,000. 

— A ballet queen, in Paris, Malle. Schlosser, 
famous for beauty and dissipation, has just died at the 
age of 27. 

—— An incident took place during a party invited by 
the Venerie de l’Empereur, to shoot over the preserves 
of the — of Valence en — near a 
Amo e sportsmen was 6 young de 
pa a boy of 19. The Master of the Hounds, Gen, 
Lefort, followed his dogs into a cover of brushw: 
when M. Lignery, believing that they had found a 

fired twice, his gun being loaded with No. 4 shot, the 
whole contents lodging in the unfortunate general’s 
body. He is literally covered with wounds. With great 
difficulty, in consequence of his intense sufferings, 
Gen. Lefort was conveyed to his residence in town, Rue 
de Crillon, Whether he will recover appears doubtful. 


— The extraordinary case of Mrs. Janetta Horton 
Ryves, who claims to be entitled to £15,000, left her by 





| have experienced through her father,’’ the late Duke of 


} ey who are assu 


George III. “‘ as a recompense for some trouble she may 


Cumberland, is shortly to be tried by an English special 
Mrs. Ryves is now living Ey , but some 

of the ice of her claims, 

have subscribed money to enable to ute them. 
The w of her mother, Olive W: ( 8 
Mrs. Serres), with the duke is attested, on undoubted 
authority, and the legacy of George IIL. is equally un- 
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doubted; but some years since the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury refused p that there 


t, and then they recovered the retreat of the 
other seven. In this manner they retreated until five 
miles back they met those who had fallen be! and 
with this reinforcement they charged the Iudians and 
drove them several miles in great confusion and with 
heavy loss, when the scattering of the Indians and ex- 
haustion of the horses indu the command to return 
oe camp where the Pawnees were enjoying 
“ 


captured 
— of plunder. 
a punishment for their cowardly cond 
Connor took everything from them and piled > er 
in the centre of the camp, when those that follo him 
were allowed to select whatever they wished, and the 
remainder, together with over a hundred tons of dried 
buffalo meat and an immense stock of valuable furs, 
provisions, and Indiap notions of every description, was 
committed to the flames. This accomplished, the com- 
mand remounted, and reached their camp at 3 o’clock 
the next morning, Devine, in less than 36 hours, ridden 
over 150 miles, over 100 Indian warriors, and cap- 
600 horses without unsaddling. 

** The band of the Medicine Man has been, the terror 
of the Plains for the last two seasons. Throughout the 
summer of ’64 they were on their career of murder and 
pillage; but in the fall, professi tance for their 
misdeeds, they were received and fed through the win- 
ter at Camp and other military posts in this 
section of country. In the te they were supplied 
with ev mg they need and extensively started 
on a bu hunt, but soon turned up on the ‘ war path,’ 

their hellish system of warfare on defenceless 
migrants and isolated ranches. About the lst of 
August they destroyed a train near Fort Halleck, and 
one of the teamsters tc a wagon wheel, piled 
bacon around his body and burned him to death, 

“This is but a fair specimen of the atrocities which 
they committed, and at the time they were attacked 
ow had ys a aa ee con, re? immense amount of 
plunder of every excepting a e 
number of scalps taken from men, women and childres, 
and even infan' 

“ During the fight at their camp one of the Pawnees 
had thrown a woman down and was about killing her 
when Capt. O’Brien came along and knocked the fellow 
over with the butt end of his carbine. The squaw gat 
up and made a sign of —> but as Capt. O'Br 
turned to go away, she a pistol and shot ag 
him, the ball passing through coat,”” 











robate, on the 
was no precedent in England for pe 4 monarch’s 
engaged, the trial will 


will. Eminent counsel are 
excite no little interest, 


A noMANTIC young man says that a woman’s 
heart is like the moon—it shanges , but a 
ways bas « man in it, 
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PREPARING PATAICK VLEMING AND WM. COBBETT FOR EXECUTION, AT CHICAGO, FRIDAY, DEC. , 
15.—¥FROM SKETCHES BY MR. SLIGHWOOD. 


THE HANGING OF FLEMING AND 
CORBETT AT CHICACO. 


At three o'clock on Friday, December 15th, 
Patrick Fleming and William Corbett ‘suffered the 
extreme penalty of the law, for the murder of Patrick 
Maloney, about one year ago, at a place called Sand 
Ridge, about six miles from Chicago. 

A little more than a year ago, Fleming, Corbett and 
John Kennedy, all Irishmen, were encountered in a low 
drinking saloon by a stranger who, it has been averred 
by Corbett, contracted with them for the assassination 
of Patrick Maloney. This portion of the affair is in- 
volved still in some degree of mystery, as it is not very 
positive which of the trio named was the’ responsible 
party for the execution of the job. At all events the 
amount they were to receive would have been about 
$16 each, but they say they have never got even this 
much, indeed none at all, if we are to believe Fleming 
and Corbett. The assassination determined upon, its 
plan was deliberately laid, and in that plan and in 
the manner in which it was carried out it would seem 
as if these villains had become so hardened by a career 
of unpunished vice that they neglected any precautions 
to guard against detection. On the night of the 20th of 
November, 1864, the Sunday before Thanksgiving in 
that year, these three murderous scoundrels, enlisted in 
their service, as their guide to the house of their in- 
tended victim, an acquaintance named James Finan. 
The four accomplices then went together to Philip 
Brennan’s saloon, No. 117 Canal street, and there hired 
a hack to go to Sand Ridge. 

William Gibbons, the hackman, went far enough with 
them to point out Maloney’s dwelling. They reached 
the house. Roused from sleep by their loud knocking, 
Maloney came down to the door and demanded who was 
there. “A friend,’’ one of their voices replied, and 
they asked admission. He refused to open the door, 
and they attempted to force it. Fleming had placed 
Corbett at the side of the door, with a navy revolver in 
his hand, with directions to shoot Maloney as soon as 
he could be seen. The door was partially opened, and 
Corbett snapped his pistol at the man within. Fleming 
cursed him for not having his pistol in better order. 
Maloney now desperately strove to shut the door 
against his murderers, knowing by this time that it 
‘was a struggle for life and death, and, no doubt, fearing 
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more for his wife and little ones, in the event of their 
entrance, than for himself. Corbett* now fired a shot 
through the door. The pressure agains the door from 
the inside ceased, a body was heard to fall, and a voice 
cried aloud in agonised tones, “ Honora.”’ The prac- 
tised ears of the midnight assassins recognised this as 
the deathcry of their victim, and one of them exclaim- 


EXECUTION OF PATRICK FLEMING AND WM. CORBET, FOR THE MURDER OF PATRICK MALONEY, 
AT CHICAGO, DEC. 15, 


did not seem to be a mitigating circumstance in their 
case, and trial and conviction followed. 

At 2 o’clock on the day of execution they were robed 
in their cells, and led forth, attended by their respective 
clergymen, to whom they had made full confession and 
received the last offices of the church. Both were calm 
and collected, as though only going through some ordi- 
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ing, ‘Come along, that will do,’’ they hastily glided ; nary ceremony, and listened to the reading of the death 


away along the fence and disappeared. 

For along time this murder was a mystery, and the 
police could make nothing of it, but at last a clue was 
got, and Gibbons, the hackman, was arrested, which 
was quickly followed by the arrest of Fleming and 
Corbett, but not until they had attacked and danger- 
ously shot and stabbed the officers on that duty. There 
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warrant with unmoved countenances. 

The trap fell at 1144 minutes before 3. 

The ropes, suddenly drawn to their utmost tension, 
gave out a dull “thud,’’ and their elasticity even raised 
the bodies a little way. Then for an instant, they 
turned and swung sullenly to and fro. After 
one minute, both bodies were violently convulsed, that 





of Fleming most.~ Half a minute later there was a hor- 
rible convulsive shuddering of Fleming’s body. It 
seemed to rise and fall as much as a couple of inches in 
this feartul death agony. This, however, was the last 
very severe struggle between the departing spirit and 
its frail tenement of clay. Tnree-quarters of a minute 
later both bodies made a convulsive motion of drawing 
up the legs, and in a quarter of a minute afterwards 
Corbett’s most violent death-struggle took place—a 
shudder like that of Fleming, but less severe. To and 
fro, as if swung by some unseen hand, swayed tlie now 
lifeless bodies. All sensation or knowledge of pain on 
this earth they had now passed for ever, although for 
as much as a minute later muscular action of both 
bodies was observable. A step ladder was now raised 
between them, and at seven minutes before three 
o’clock Drs. R. L. Rea and J. W. Freer examined the 
bodies, the former that of Corbett and the latter that of 
Fleming, and found that all pulsation had ceased, and 
life was extinct. Both necks were dislocated, as well 
they might be when caught up on a fall of about six or 
six and a half feet. The knot on Corbett’s neck was 
brought in front of the ear, and that on Fleming’s be- 
hind it. Corbett, it will be remembered, died much 
more easily than Fleming. The former hung 21}4 min- 
utes, and the latter 1944. 


One of the popular delusions which we 
oteadily entertain in this country is that there is no cold 
weather in India. In the first place, itis absurd to sum 
up the whole country, which has several varieties ot 
climate, in one sweeping assumption. But in every 
part there is cold weather, more or less, even though, 
as in Madras, there is very little uf it at any particular 
season, and your relief from the prevailing heat is prin- 
cipally obtained in the sea-breeze which blows in the 
evenings throughout the year. But even the Madras 
Presidency has accessible hills, which are uninhabitable 
only when too cold; while in the plains, in the north- 
west, and the Punjaub, there is winter to this extent— 
that, during four months or so in the year, you may 
make ice sufficient te last for domestic purposes during 
all the hot weather. In Calcutta there is nothing like 
this state of things; and, in the race for ice, the Presi- 
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which bring over enough to keep the population in 
skating, if it could be adapted to that purpose. But, 
still, Calcutta has its winters, as cold as occasional mild 
winters in this country ; when, though the days are 
usnally bright, the nights are damp, and chilly, and 
misty, aud sometimes foggy to a fault; when you are 
glad of a fire at home, and have to go abroad in your 
thickest coats ; when you get coughs, and colds, and 
ailments that settle on = lungs; and, in fact, have 
most of the scasonable 
storms, which come on with a 
unknown in these prosaic 

It is one of the latter that is depicted in the accom- 
panying sketch. But do not suppose, for a moment, 
that the artist means to give us an illustration of the 
late cyclone, which is, happily, 
very seldom known. Any respectably severe storm, 


regions. 
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during either the rains or the cold weather, will produce 
the eilects here portrayed. During the rains nothing 
is more common, after a deluge all day, than an accom- 
modating state of the atmosphere towards evening— 
say at four or five o’clock—which tempts people abroad. 
hings, in fact, look quite charming; nobody has any 
fears either for their horses or themselves ; carriages 
are ordered in a hundred homes, and crowds sally forth 
oy a little of the beauty of nature before the in- 

le advent of dinner and the surrender of their 

1 to the domestic four walls until bedtime. For 
membered Calcutta is not a place where people 
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do not attempt to discover any beyond the limits of 
private parties. They are, therefore, doubly anxious 
to take the air during the afternoon, if the air will only 
allow them; and it continually happens that they are 
too confiding in appearances, 

The storm always seems to wait until nearly every- 
body is out, and then it bursts forth with a vengeance. 
All is smiling and serene, when clouds are seen gather- 
ing ahead, and thea great claps of thunder seem to 
split the sky, which is illumined from time te time by 
lightning, of which it would be difficult to form an idea 
from the feeble attempts at such demonstrations as are 
seen in this country. The rein, too, desconds, not in 
lines, 28 we see it here, but in streams; the sky, instead 
of yielding it in regular order, pouring it down even in 
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heads are all turned towardsfhome; and as everybody 
lives in the same quarter, and everybody has driven out 
much in the same direction, the spectacle has all the 
animation of a contested race, Occasionally you hear 
of acarriage being completely overturned by a sudden 
squall; and facetious people declare that upon one occz- 
sion, when a lady was thrown out, she lay so long 
exposed to the drenching downfall, that her hair turned 
its color to that of a peagreen—a change which, how- 
ever, we are not prepared to say is the usual effect of a 
copious immersion. 

Being caught in a storm of the kind, too, is always 
the more annoying, owing to the fact that, no cooncr 
have yon got home and into dry clothes, than Nature 
| begins to smile again—with something of a prin, Furely. 
this time—and ten minutes afterwards there isa gene rel 
“clear up,” the sky looking so beautiful in 1eflectiney 
the seltin hat the prospect of l weather jor ap: 
time to cor itterly ont of te questio: 
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FARTHER FROM THE GOLDEN 


SHORE. 
BY J. W. WATSON. 


Tar ted me to my brother's side, 
*Tés full a score of years ago, 
I saw how much my mother cried, 
The cause of grief I did not know; 
They raised the white sheet from his face, 
I marked its pallid, marble hue, 
And, by my. mother’s close embrace, 
The first sad tale of death I knew. 


But still my untaught, baby heart 
Received the ta‘e of death in vain ; 
‘Too well I knew we dwelt apart, 
Yet still I thought he’d come again. 
For days and weeks, with anxious eyes, 
I asked my mother why he slept ; 
My words but brought the same replies— 
She only kissed my lips, and wept. 


One day there came a whispered word, 
‘That he would come no more to me, 
But that, like some imprisoned bird, 
Myself would wander far and free ; 
That if a stainless past were mine, 
Upon a bright, unfading shore, 
Whenever I this life resign, 
Would meet to part for never more. 


Content wasI ; with tender care 
His little toys and pets I kept, 
And took them to the churchyard, where 
My darling brother soundly slept. 
I sat and whispered to the grass 
My little heart’s most secret store, 
And many a sigh I heaved, alas! 
Because I had not loved him more. 


His little garden, full with flowers, 
I tended, with a love that seems 
The poem of my childhood’s hours— 
I thought he’d know it in his dreams. 
I sowed his name and mine in seed, 
That sprang in beauty, twining high, 
Forgetting, in my loving greed, 
That even things of beauty die. 


But sadly, as the years went round, 
1 gathered wisdom on my way. 
And in my very loving found 
That meeting farther day by day. 
I famnd—ah, me !—that childhood’s feet 
Are ever wandering by that shore, 
But that each coming year we meet 
Is whispering never, never more. 


Oh, for the days of baby love! 
When, by his little grave, I lay 

And looked towards that golden shore 
That did not seem so far away. 

But now, with years and worldly care, 
My heavenly sight has grown so dim, 

That, though I see my brother there, 
My hope is small of joining him. 








A TERRIBLE VISITOR. 


Tr was in compliance with the mandate of my 
medical man that I found myself late one autumn, 
about a dozen yearg ago, at the little town of 
Quimper, in Brittany, surrounded by the usual 
imptédimenta of a married man on his travels. 
Not, indeed, that I intended my journey to extend 
much further at that time, for I had taken a fancy 
to the quaint old-world Breton country, and so 
long as I escaped the keen easterly winds of our 
English winter, I had free choice left me to pitch 
my tent for the next few months at whatever spot 
I might think best; and it seemed, both to my- 
self and to those who were with me, that we might 
go further and fare worse. 

When it was understood throughout the little 
town—and news of any kind seems to spread faster 
among our vivacious neighbors than among our 
more phiegmatic selves—that the English family 
at the Lion d Or were in want of respectable coun- 
try lodgings, we were literally inundated with offers 
of the most diverse kinds, and all more or less in- 
eligible ; rangmg from a couple of lofts over a 
stable to the huge chateau of a provincial magnate, 
more suited to the povket of a millionaire than 
that of a poor painter; matters came to such a 
pass before long, that we could not venture as far 
as the market-place without being beset by two 
or three applicants, all eager to welcome us under 
their roof-trees, so that we were obliged after a 
time to meditate a secret flight, but were saved 
that necessity at the last moment, and capitally 
suited into the bargain. 

About eighteen miles from Quimper there 
stands, or stood at the time of which I speak, for 
of its after fate I have no knowledge, an old-fash- 
ioned house of considerable size, with high-pitched 
roofs, twisted chimneys, and dormer windows, 
known, appropriately enough, as Maison Gris. 
Gray enough it certainly was—a grim, melancholy 
house, with a sort of desolate pride about it, like 
that of a decayed gentleman who cannot forget 
his better days ; but wonderfully comfortable and 
home-like within doors. It stood fronting the 
south, surrounded by a piece of ground, half gar- 
den, half orchard, and more wilderness than 
either ; before it the bighroad, that swept round 
to the left, and then dipped into a little hollow, 
where a haniet lay snugly hidden; behind it, a 
stretch of undulating meadow, tha} swept gently 
upward to where a fringe of poplars crowned the 
horizon ; beyond which were more fields, sloping 
cownward till you reached the ever-shifting sand- 
dunes and the green waters of the Channel. 

Maison Gris was two hundred years old, and 
had never belonged to but one family. Of this 
family, which pertained to the class of what we in 
England should call gentlemen farmers, the last 
scion preferred the gay salons of Paris to the 
quiet home of his ancestors, and had long been 
desirous of finding a tenant for the old house, and 


increasing thereby his somewhat limited income. 
The rent demanded Wiis moderate in amount, and 
as we eould find no other place that promised to 
suit tis equally well, a bargain was quickly struck; 
and three days later, ourselves and baggage were 
comfortably installed in our new home, The 
house, to be sure, was far too large for the re- 
quirements of our small family, whith consisted 
only of myself and wife, and our littie girl, Mim, 
eight years old; my wife’s sister, and two stout 
Bretoh lasses to wait upon us; but we put such 
of the rooms as we did not require under lock and 
key, and feminine tastes soon gave the others a 
comfortable homelike appearance. 

Our life at Maison Gris was, of necessity, a very 
quiet one; many people might have called it a 
dull life, but we did not find it so, Our mornings 
were variously occupied ! my wife’s in looking after 
the needful domestic economies; Laura’s in in- 
stilling into Mim’s mind some of those multifar- 
ious items of knowledge which go to form the 
sum of a modern young lady’s accomplishments ; 
while I worked on steadily at my great picture, 
growing more in love with it from day to day, as 
bit by bit, the idea I was striving to work out took 
shape and color under my brush. Our afternoons 
were spent mostly on the sands ; and music, chess, 
and reading charmed away the evening hours. 
We had brought a tolerable box of books with us, 
and an intermittent shower of newspapers and 
periodicals kept us from stagnation, and told us 
how the busy world was wagging. 

I had chosen one of the best apartments in the 
house for my painting-room. It had been the 
dining-saloon once on a time, and had a large 
mullioned window fronting the north, consisting 
of small diamond-shaped panes set in lead, with 
thin iron bars running across at intervals, and 
having the family lozenge let in, high up, in 
painted glass. After the fashion of the period 
from which this window dated, a small casement 
opened out of its middle compartment ; but the 
hasp of this casement being defective, Mim had 
found out a ready way of opening it from the out- 
side by means of a bit of crooked wire ; and some- 
times when I was busy with my brush and pallet, 
the minx would cease from trundling her hoop in 
the garden, and wait with her nose pressed against 
the window for the encouragement of a nod or a 
half smile ; taking which as permission, she would 
manipulate for a few moments with her bit of 
crooked wire, which she kept on the sill outside 
ready for such emergencies, till the hasp yielded, 
and the casement opened, then she would creep 
demurely through, and steal on tiptoe to my side. 
Two doors opened into this room; one from a 
corridor which ran through the lower part of the 
house, the other from a corner of the verandah 
which led by a descent of two or three steps into 
the garden. Why I am thus particular in my 
description of this room will appear by and bye. 

My great picture, as I have called it, and which 
I had fully determined in my own mind should be 
an advance on all my previous efforts, wag a scene 
from the ‘Lady of Shalott,” where the boat, 
which the poor lady has found under the willows, 
is floated by the tide, with its silent burden, into 
**many-towered” Camelot, and “knight and 
burgher, lord and dame ” crowd on to the wharfs, 
marvelling who this may be. But besides this, 
I had another picture on hand, to which I could 
turn for relief when the necessity for change came 
upon me. hog 

This second picture was a commission of my 
friend Sir Richard Thornfield, at whose house ip 
the Peak. I had been staying a short time pre- 
viously, and had reference to a rather singular 
legend which had been current in his family for 
several centuries, for the Thornfields' were quite 
ancient enough to have an apparition of their own, 
and however lightly they might seem to regard it, 
you could not touch them on a more tender point 
than by attempting to ridicule the family ghost 
As is usual in such cases, the apparition neveT 
appeared except as a presage of death to some 
important member of the family ; but there was 
this peculiarity about the Thornfield ghost, that 
it was never seen in proper person, but merely 
the reflection of it ina mirror. Suddenly, when 
you were quietly shaving, or arranging your cravat 
before the glass, you would see the reflection of a 
ghastly woman’s face staring over your shoulder 
at your own face in the glass, with such a stony, 
merciless glare in its unwinking eyes, as would 
for the moment freeze your very life-blood. 
Horror-struck, you would turn round to see 
nothing ; and when your eyes wandered instinct- 
ively back to the glass, the dreadful thing would 
be gone, not to re-appear, perhaps, for several 
years. 

But it was one instance in particular of the 
appearance which my friend was desirous that I 
should illustrate with my brush. The incident in 
question happened about eighty years ago, on the 





eve of the wedding-day of one of the daughters | 
of the house. The baronet showed me her por- | 
trait in the gallery—a sweet young creature of | 
eighteen summers, still, after all these years, | 
looking out at the world with tender, serious eyes, 
in which one could not but fancy there was some | 
presage of the sad fate in store for her. The 
morrow was to be her wedding-day, and late in the 
evening, she crept upstairs to her dressing-room 
to try on some of the pretty things in which she 
was to be apparelled the next morning. 

The white gauzy robe had been tried on and 
approved, and she was just in the act of winding 
a string of pearls into her hair, when, all at once, 
she saw the dreadful face, with its Medusa eyes, 
staring intently over her shoulder at her own face 
in the glass. The smile died on her lips, and the 
gladness out of her eyes, as she looked. She 
turned and fled to her mother’s room, to lose 
sense and motion the moment ghe felt herself 
within the shelter of those protecting arms, and 
in less than a week she was dead. 


desirous that I should depict. I had brought with 
me a sketch of the young lady’s face, being desi- 





rous that my picture should be as accurate as pos- 


Sach was the episode which my friend was , 


sible in every particular; although hers was ® 
face that, once seen by an artist, would not readily 
be forgotten. As if it had been put there to aid 
the purpose I had in view, I found in the state- 
bedroom of Maison Gris an old-fashioned cheval 
glass, than which, with its fantastic framework 
of earved oak, nothing eould have been more 
appropriate for the background of my picture. I 
at once caused it to be transplanted to my paint- 
ing-room, and there it stood for several months, 
generally with a sheet of green baize thrown over 
it to keep it from the dust. 

When tired of the company of her ladyship of 
Shalott, I turned to my “ ghost-picture,” as Mim 
called it, by way of varicty. Then was the glass 
unsheeted, and Laura, my wife’s sister, would 
pose herself before it, as in the act of twining « 
string of pearls in her hair, while I transferred to 
my canvas the outline of her figure, the turn of 
her little head, the flowing masses of her chest- 
nut hair, with the up-ourved arms and the taper 
finger holding the pearls, 

The two faces as seen reflected in the glass— 
that of the apparition peering blue-white over the 
bride’s shoulder, and the girl’s own face—I left till 
the last, or, rather, was waiting till some moment 
of inspiration should lend my fingers the neces- 
sary power to represent clearly on canvas the two 
faces as-I saw them in my own mind. 

Among the minor virtues of civilised life, that 
of early rising ought surely to be considered as 
one ; and now that I was in villegiatura, I fell back 
upon a primitive division of time such as may still 
be operative in far away country places, but which 
it would be quite impossible to observe amid the 
countless employments and distractions of life in 
town. Thus, it not unfrequently happened that I 
rose with the first streak of daylight, and taking 
a couple of biscuits in my pocket, set out for a six 
miles walk, getting back in time for our early 
breakfast, after which I generally felt myself in 
tune for a good spell of hard work. 

One autumn morning I got up asI had often 
done before, just as the sky was beginning to 
purple with the coming day, and slipping quietly 
downstairs, I opened the front door, and stood for 
a moment or two on the steps enjoying the deli- 
cious freshness of the morning. While standing 
thus, the thought came into my head that it would 
be as well to take a peep into my painting-room, 
and see that everything was right there, 

On leaving off work the previous evening, I had 
left open the door leading into the verandah, in 
order that the room might be purified by morning 
from the smell of some turpentine which I had 
accidentally spilt. This door I had afterwards 
forgotten to shut before going to bed, and the 
idea now struck me, that it would be as well to see 
that no stray cat or dog had been playing any 
pranks among my brushes and colors during the 
night. 

The door leading from the verandah into the 
oe was at an opposite angle of the 
10use from that at which I was now standing, sol 
descended the steps leisurely, and walked across 
the grassplot towards it, noticing as I did so, what 
I had never noticed before, that the old house 
looked older and grayer, showed the scars and 
brunts of age more clearly by that cold half-light 
of early morning than when seen at any other 
time, even under the bright sun of midday. AsI 
stepped under the verandah, I saw with some sur- 
prise that the door in front of me was shut. It 
was a swingdoor that shut of its own accord unless 
fastened back, and on leaving it over night, I had 
propped it open with a chair, but the chair was 
now gone, and the door closed. 

Wondering a little by what means this had come 
about, I pushed open the door and went in. As I 
entered the room, I mechanically let go the door, 
which swung to, and shut me in, and the same 
instant I felt, rather by intuition than by the 
action of any more positive sense, that I was shut 
up with something that had no business there— 
with something terrible. I had but one briet 
instant to look round; the next, my wandering 
gaze fixed itself upon two great blazing eyes 
staring balefully out at me from a dusky corner of 
the room ; but in that one second of time my 
mind took in the fallen chair, the great cheval 
glass in the centre of the room, my easel in one 
corner, a broken doll of Mim’s on the floor, while 
other familiar objects further away in the big room 
still showed indistinctly through the dim gray 
light creeping slowly through the thick panes of 
the old window ; then the eyes took me, and in 
that first awful shock with which the sight of them 
thrilled me, I think that I could hardly have 
turned my head away even to save my life. They 
glared at me unwinkingly from the semi-obscurity 
of the corner with a sort of concentrated ferocity 
in their glare which chilled my very heat’s blood. 

To what strange monster crouching there, but 
half seen in that dim corner, did those fiery orbs 
belong? Not long was I left in doubt. With a 
snarl, low, deep and ferocious ; with an arching 
and bristling of its immense back ; with its mouth 
grinning murder ; with one crouching step back- 
ward, as if to give itself more leverage for a 
spring ; and with one mighty rush, the tiger was 
upon me. I fell as though smitten by a thunder- 
bolt, a blood-red light danced for an instant 
before my eyes, and then came a darkness as of 
death. 

My senses came back but slowly. I awoke b 
degrees to a consciousness of life, but of a life 
utterly dissevered from that of my former self. I 
was no longer the tenant of Maison Gris; I was 
no longer a nineteenth century unit struggling for 
my daily bread ; I was a mummy in the heart of 
the Great Pyramid. I had been lying there as one 


dead for three thousand years, and now, by some 
strange process, which in no wise troubled me, I 
had been resuscitated, and it seemed only to fol- 
low in the natural sequence of things that I should 


awake and find myself the inmate of a gorgeous 
sarcophagus. I was not surprised. I gazed 
around me with interest, but without curiosity ; I 
seemed to have been there before at some far- 
distant date, and nothing looked strange. But 
from the moment when I first opened my eyes, 
and even before that, as it seemed to me, I had 
felt the oppression of something ponderous on my 
chest, of a weight that seemed to grow heavier 
and deader every minute. What could it be? I 
tried to move my limbs, to lift my body into an 
upright position; but the cere-cloths in which I 
was swathed from head to foot left me without 
the power to move even as much as a finger, 
and still that mysterious weight upon my clicst 
was becoming more suffocating and deadly every 
moment. For some reason unknown to me the 


lid had been lifted off my sarcophagus; a tender 
tadiance shed by invisible lamps pervaded the 
t vast apartment, and although I was unable to 
move my head and look round, I could gaze 
upward, and thy eyes in their wandering circuit 
took in a considerable span of the flat roof over- 
head, 

On this roof were pelated in vivid colors count- 
less Egyptian symbols of gigantic size: the bull, 
the cat, the crocodile, the ibis and the beetle, were 
represented again and again, together with innu- 
merable other symbols, all of which seemed 
strangely familiar to me. Suddenly, while I was 
staring at the roof, T saw that the keystone was 
wanting, and that the whole immense fabric was 
slowly collapsing, gradually cottling down, and 
must before long crush me, who lay directly under 
the apex of the pyramid —yes, crush me under the 
weight of a hundred thousand tons. Already, here 
and there, great cracks were bg arneony J to show 
themselves; the lamps, too, no longer burned so 
brightly ; the roof seemed to be creeping down 
the walls, as though it were being let down by 
chains from above ; every moment the air of the 
chamber was growing hotter and more stifling ; 
every moment the deadly weight upon ‘my chest 
was becoming more unbearable. ay had I been 
reserved for a fate so horrible—I, the last man left 
alive on all the earth? How had I sinned so 
greatly, that after a sleep of three thousand years, 
I should awake to the consciousness of @ doom so 
dreadful? It was nearly upon me now, that ter- 
rible roof, with its gigantic figures, red, black and 
blue, whose strange lifelike eyes stared so mhently 
into mine. I could almost have touched it wit 
my hand, had I been free. ’ 

Even now there was time to escape, if only 
those horrible cerements did not hold me so tightly. 
One last effort for life, though my heart should 
burst in the attempt. Whatrapture! the mummy- 
cloths were giving way, yielding one after another ; 
and now but one remained—the one that bound 
my chest so tightly as almost to suffocate me. In 
a moment, that too was gone. My heart gave a 
great throb of relief, and at once the whole vision 
faded into utter darkness, and with a groan, I 
opened my eyes, and came back to the affairs of 
reg life. 

Vhere had I been, and what had bappened to 
me? Ah, the tiger! I remembered tgs oan. 
now. But even this reality, bad as it was, seemec 
hardly as terrible as the doom which threatened 
me in my dream, if a dream it could be called. 
That duil, dead weight upon my chest, which even 
in my half-conscious state had seemed ponderous 
enough to gradually crush the breath out of me, 
was nothing more or less than the immense paw 
of the animal in whose power I now was, and the 
shifting of it had broken my vision just at the 
— where endurance ends, and madness or 
death supervenes. ’ 

In ‘that first moment of semi-consciousness 
after opening my eyes, I groaned slightly, an 
tried to turn over; but scarcely had I stirred a 
limb, when the tiger, which was crouching on the 
floor close to my shoulder, put forth his paw again, 
as though afraid I were going to escape him, and 
brought it down on the upnee part of my right 
arm; at the same moment his claws shot from 
their sheaths like so many hidden poniards, and 
penetrated through the the thick cloth of my 
shooting-coat deep into my flesh. A shriek of 
anguish involuntarily escaped my lips, to which 
the beast responded with a mufiled roar ; and then, 
for the second time, I fainted. 

My poor, scattered wits, on dragging themselves 
painfully together for the second time, seemed 
intuitively cognizant of the danger that beset me. 
Every nerve and fibre in my body seemed to 
whisper ‘‘ Beware!” I was conscious of the pre- 
sence of my terrible adversary before I opened 
my eyes ; I felt that to move even an arm or a Jeg 
might be my death-warrant ; I lay there like one 
dead, slowly gathering my energies to meet the 
ordeal still before me. At length I ventured to 
open my lids a little way, and to take a silent 
observation of the enemy, and of my own position. 
The tiger was still crouched at full length within 
a couple of feet of my right shoulder, one paw 

rotrudedia little further than the other, ready, 
oubtless, to grasp me again, in case of any sudden 
movement on my part. He was a splendid brute, 
full grown, to all appearance, and gaily striped, 
after the fashion of his family ; and under almost 
any other circumstances, I should have admired 
him bugely. Every quarter of » minute or so he 
gave his huge tail a slow, solemn whisk, bringing 
it down with a dull thud on the uncarpeted floor. 
It seemed to me, but perhaps I was too fanciful, 
that there was a lock. of quict satisfaction, of 
grim enjoyment about him, as he lay thus, gazing 
at me through contracted lids, with eyes of yellow- 
ish green, that never wavered or turned away for 
a single instant. He seemed to feel himself so 
thoroughly master of the situation, that he was 
inno hurry to proceed to extremities, Perhaps 
it was gratifying to his feelings to find one of the 
hated race of men so completely in his power. 
Occasionally, he opene1 his mouth to its fullest 
extent, and yawned silently; and it makes me 
shudder even now when I remember the terrible 
array of teeth visible at such times. Once and 
again, he would give his lips an anticipatory lick 
with his ag red tongue, while his whiskers 
a ike those of a cat that is watching a 
ird. 

It was broad daylight by this time, and such of 
the familiar features of the .room as I could see 
without stirring my head, were just as they had 
been left last night. The tiger, which I could 
only co Te to have escaped from some mena- 

serie uad doubtless come prowling about the 
Roe in search of shelter, and finding the studio 
de. anvitingly open, had walked in, overturning 
t chair in his passage, and had made for him- 
scif a snug lair on some discarded drapery in one 
corner, till roused by my entrance. But for my 
carelessness in leaving open the door of the 
painting-room, I should never have found myself 
in this sad plight. 

Instead of being close to the door by which I 
was standing when the tiger sprang upon me, I 
now found myself lying on a square of Persian 
carpet, and in close proximity to the second door, 
which opened out of a corridor in the house. Im- 
mediately opposite to me, on the other side of the 
room, was the large old-fashioned window of 
which I have already spoken, towards which the 
tiger’s back was now turned. In a direct line be- 
tween the tiger and the window, supported by two 
wooden uprights, and covered with green baize, 
stood the cheval glass, behind which the window 
was partly hidden, one side only of it being 
visible from where I lay. All this time I had 


been gathering up my energies to meet the face 
that loomed so imminently before me with what- 
ever of courage and composure was possible to 
me. My chances of escape seemed very faint 
indeed, but none the leas did I keep revolving one 
scheme after another in my brain—never throb- 
bing with a fuller life than in that hour of my 
extremity—only to reject them one, by one as 


utterly hopeless. Alas! for me there seemed no 





help on earth, 
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A dull vague despair, in spite of my efforts to 
the —— was beginning to settle down over 
my soul, when, bringing my eyes to rest once 
more on the brute beside me, I saw, with a thrill 
of hope, that those unwavering eyes had closed 
at last. He was asleep, with one paw laid against 
my shoulder, ready to grasp me si ould I offer to 
stir. A small matter, truly, to cause me to thrill 
with bope, but I could not help accepting the 
fact, trifling as it was, as an augury of good 
promise. Lightly and delicately the tiger slept— 
ass lightly as —— dreaming of her lover, 
‘and waiting for his coming. I ventured to open 
my eyes a little wider, and a moment afterwatds 
a sight met my gaze which stirred my soul to its 
wery depths, and would have drawn from me 
some cry or movement of surprise, had not the 
watnful lesson of a few minutes before been still 
fresh in my memory. at I saw was the white 
ag onised face of ty wife peering in through that 
corner of the window not hidden by the cheval 
glass, and Laura’s face, scarcely less anguish- 
stricken, gazing over her shoukter. They had 
disco my dangerous ition ; would they 
be able to help me? My wife’s eyes and mine met 
in a long, yearning, heartfelt gaze across the little 
space that kept us asunder. I had learned to 
read the language of those deat eyes years before, 
and their meaning was plain to me now. They 
told of love and pity, in a way that no mere words 
could have dene, and yet breathed, withal, a 
— of hope and consolation almost divine, as 
though wishing me not to forget that both her 
and mine were in the hands of a merciful Power, 
without whose permission not even @ sparrow can 
fall to the ground. 

Suddenly, Laura whispered something in my 

wife’s ear, and a flash passed over the faces of 
both. Then Laura held up her hands in a way 
that made me grasp her idea in an instant. She 
was going to communicate with me by means of 
the manual a)phabet—called by some people “ the 
deaf and dumb alphabet,” with which we were 
both acquainted. One by one I spelled ont the 
words as she formed them, letter by letter, with 
her fingers. Her first communication ran thus : 
, ‘Courage. We are praying for you with our 
hearts, and working for you with our heads. We 
are trying to devise some means of rescue, and do 
not despair of success.” 


Then they both kissed their hands to me, and 
went back out of sight. I knew that they would 
come again in a little while ; that they had merely 
left. me in order to talk over some scheme of es- 
cape. But what chance of escape was there indeed 
for me? None, none that I could discern. 

Presently they returned, and Laura had Mim in 
her arms, whom she lifted up to look through the 
window at poor papa. The child was frightened 
when she saw the great brute beside me, and 
turning away, put her arms round her aunt’s neck, 
and burst into sols. A low growl from the tiger 
warned us all that the least Eoterbenee might be 
fatal tome. Laura took the child away, but my 
wife remained by the window, her hands clasped 
one in the other, her head drooping against the 
stonework, gazing at me through the panes with 
tearless despairing eyes. In a little while Laura 
and Mim came back ; and Mim, no longer terrified, 
now looked through the window at me, and smiled 
and kissed her hand. Then came another mes- 
sage, worked out by Laura’s nimble fingers : 


“We have thought of a plan, which, with 
Heaven's help, we hope will succeed. Lie per- 
fectly still, and do not be surprised at anything 
you may see or hear. God bless you!” 


A minute or two later, my ears, preternaturally 
alert during those terrible moments—indeed, all 
my senses at that time seemed to be preternatu- 
r alive—detected a faint rasping sound, which 
i bad heard many a time before, only this time it 
was fainter and more cautious than usual. It 
was the noise make by Mim when she opened the 
casement from the outside by means of her piece 
of crooked wire. Faint as the noise was, the 
tiger pricked up his ears, and gave utterance to 
another low, deep-throated warning. The noise 
ceased for a little while, to commence again about 
a minute later ; and this time the beast did not 
deign to notice such a petty interruption of the 
prevailing quictude. In a littie while the noise 
ceased, but whether the casement was now open 
or shut I had no means of judging, hidden from 
view as that part of the window was behind the 
cheval glass. But even if they had succeeded in 
opening the casement, in what way could that fact 
conduce to my deliverance? Had I even possessed 
the tiger’s full permission to use such a mode of 
exit, the casement was far too small to admit of 
ny passing through it. 

waura coming back to the window, telegraphed 
to me for the third time with her fizgers : 


“All is prepared. Wait and-be silent. Our 
hearts are with you.” 

Dear ones! that their hearts were with me, I 
never for one moment doubted ; nor that what- 
ever weneey wit, sharpened by the most devoted 
love, could do for my deliverance, would be ac- 
complished by those two ! 

My wife, Laura, and Mim were now all gone, 


When I could beat to look again, the hand and 
arm were gone, but the object for which so much 
had been ventured was safely accomplished. 
Fastened to the curtain of green baize which 
covered the cheval glass were two brass rings, 
and to one of these rings Mim’s little hand had 
now succeeded in hooking a thin cord ; so much 
I at once discovered, although for what B 
the cord had been thus attached, I was: utterly at 
a loss to conceive. I was, however, far too 
anxious just then regarding Miim’s safety to give 
more than @ passing thought to any other subject, 
< Aeaigaed strange. But so cautious, a8 weil as 

Tave, was my little darling, that not the faintest 
sound betrayed her presence, till, as I was after- 
wards told, she had reached the casement, and 
was about to . | drawn through it by her aunt, 

when her foot slipped, and her head coming in 
| contact with the stonework of the window, she 
| Gave utterance to a low cry of pain. That cry 
rilled through me; but no sooner did the tiger 
hear it than he started up with a roar that 
seemed to shake the room, and the same instant 
the claws of his right foot buried themselves in 
my shoulder, only to be withdrawn the next mo- 
ment, 80 as to enable him to turn himself round, 
which he did with one sudden swing of his huge 
body, standing now with his face to the cheval 
glass and the ‘window, from which point he 
evidently sniffed danger. Fortunately, he did not 
attempt to go near the window, otherwise poor 

Mim’s fate must have been sealed before she 
could have escaped through the casement. As it 
was, the brute contented himself with standing 
directly over my body, and giving utterance to a 
series of terrific'roars, such as might well have 
made the stoutest heart in my position quail with 
fear. Did some instinct dimly apprise him that 
he was in danger of losing his prey—that the 
dainty dinner of man-flesh which he had made 
his own so og and over which he had luxu- 
riated for the last hour or two, dwelling in 
imagination on the delicious feast to come, was 
about to be spirited from him? Be that as it 
may, the tiger was quiescent no longer ; the crisis 
of nly fate, either for salvation or destruction, 
was evidently at hand. 

Mim was safe by this time ; I had a glimpse of 
her white face as the Breton nurse hurried with 
her past the window; and I could now afford to 
turn my mind to the consideration of my own 
danger; and truly my prospect of deliverance 
seemed at that moment a faint one indeed. The 
tiger’s suspicions were thoroughly aroused. He 
had now taken to walking round and round me in 
an unending circle, snifling at me from time to 
time, and growling to himself, while I lay with 
shut eyes simulating death as closely as possible. 
Suddenly he stopped in his walk, and fell back a 
pace or two from me; and at the same instant 
there burst from his throat a loud snarling yel 
halt of rage and half of fear. The cord hookec 
on to the ring by Mim had been pulled from 
outside the window ; the sheet of green baize had 
fallen away from before the cheval glass, and the 
startled beast, turning at the sound, saw reflected 
therein another tiger and another man. With 
him to see and to act were one. His tail lashed 
his sides once or twice as he stood gazing for a 
moment at this intruder on his territory ; then, 
still snarling viciously to himself, with contracted 
body, and all his huge muscles quivering with 
excitement, he worked his way backward almost 
to the door, so as to give himself more room for 
his spring ; then all at once curving his body into 
an arch, and bringing his grinning muzzle nearly 
to the ground, he shot over me like a flash of 
yellow light, aiming straight at the reflection of 
himself in the pa. Carried by the impetus of 
his spring, he shot clean through the ey and 
woodwork behind it, coming ort on the other 
side, earn and partially stunned, and_quite 
as much frightened, I suspect, as either. But at 
the first sound of shivered glass, and before the 
scared beast had time to recover his presence of 
mind, the door behind me was suddenly opened, 
and my two good angels rushing in, seized me as 
I lay, and with a strength which at any other 
time would have astonished themselves, they 
lifted me lightly up, and swung me out of the 
room. It was the work of a moment. Laura’s 
bold device had succeeded, and I was saved. 

The rage of the tiger was something fearful, 
when he found out how he had been tricked, and 
that his prey had really escaped him. Later on 
in the day came the caravan-people from whose 
custody he had escaped on the previous night 
shortly after feeding time, and in such a quiet 
cunning fashion, owing ‘to one of the keepers 
mye | imperfectly fastened a small grating at the 
top of his den, that his departure was not dis- 
covered till daybreak. He had subsided into a fit 
of sulks by the time the keepers reached Maison 
Gris, and neither coaxing nor threats could stir 
him out of the corner in which he had taken w 
his quarters, and there was no keeper bo 
enough to venture into the roomtohim. Ulti- 
mately, he was captured by means of a tempting 
shin of beef fixed in an iron cage, which he was 
obliged to enter before he could get at it, and 
once inside the cage, his liberty was gone.. 

I was very ill for a long time, and nearly a year 








and I was left alone with the sleeping tiger. A 
short space of the most intense silence followed, | 
and then my ear, hungering anxiously for some 
sound, detected a faint rustling in the direction of | 
the window, but so faint, so like a whisper of 
silence itself, that in any ordinary mood it would 
not have reached my senses at all. Although his 
eyes were still closed, and he was to all appearance 
asleep, I saw, by a slight pricking of the tiger’s 
ears, that the noise had not been unnoticed by 
him. It was with a feeling of sickening anxiety, 
which I should vainly try to describe, that 
awaited whatever might happen next. 

Suddenly my heart gave a great bound, and I 
felt that there was some one in the room beside 
myself. There had been no noise, no movement, 
further than the one of which I have just spoken, 
and yet all at once I knew that I was not alone— 
knew it by some delicate, intuitive sense, by some 


elapsed before my arms and shoulder were sufti- 
ciently recovered to enable me to use brush and 
= ain. The scars I shall carry with me as 
ong a6 I live. 








THE SALE OF STOLEN PROPERTY 
AT POLICE HEADQUARTERS. 


Tuer are numberless sights in this me- 
tropolis that are reserved only for the few, and such is 
that we have illustrated. . 

It must be easily supposed that ar immense city like 
New York, with its 2,000 policemen, would in some way 
capture a vast amount of stolen property. The large 
majority of these captured articles are, of course, iden- 
tified and reclaimed by the owners, but still a consider- 
able per centage left, and after being kept one year is 
sold. These sales are held once in two months at the 





subtle, spiritual affinity between myself and the 
intruder, which is as much a mystery to me now | 
as it was then. The tiger, too, seemed to have 
had his suspicions aroused. First, his whiskers 
twitched nervously ; then he half-opened his heavy 
lids, and glared at me with his yellow-green eyes, 
in which there was a smouldering ferocity that 
might leap into a blaze any moment; while his 
tail began to curve uneasily, and from his cavern- 
ous throat there issued a mufiled growl of menace, 
long drawn out. Oh, the soul-wearing anxiety of 
those few moments! Even no# I shudder when | 
I recall them. 

With half-shut eyes I watched and waited. The | 
Intense silence of the room was unbreken. At 
once, @ithout any warning sound or intimation of | 
what Was coming, I saw a wee white hand and | 
slender white arm protruded from behind the 
cheval glass. ‘Great heaven!” I cried to myself, 
“that is the hand and arm of my darling Mim!” | 
and my eyes blurred over wit) tears, and all my 
heart went forth in a great silent cry to heaven to 
protect and save my child. 





Police Headquarters in Mulberry street, by the official 


| termed the Property Clerk, and to these sales the public 


generally are invited, though perhaps only a few score 
of them attend. 

The room in which they are held is divided off by a 
rail, and behind this rail the auctioneer takes his stand 
on a chair, attended by two colored gentlemen who do 
the rough work in the way of handling the goods to be 
sold, some of which are not very desirable handling. 

The sale commences according to a printed catalogue, 
which scrip presents every style of personal property 
that can reach the imagination. It comprises, in this 
inslance, 282 articles, cOmmencing with a lot of pig 
irop, and ending off with one brown trunk. 

All’s fish that comes to the auctioncer’s net, and cor- 
sequently he goes on: “Now, then, gentlemen! what 
shall I have for this lot? Speak quick. What will you 
give me for this ‘ model of a sloop ?’” 

The model oi a sloop fipds a buyer at some price, and 
the next lot comes in turn, 





suimary of them—Lot of machinery; one hogshead 
and three barrelé; three sailors’ chests; 1,000 bags) box 
of herring; one fork; 24 small baskets; one guitar; two 
cans of fish; six bottles of wine; one jacket and pants; 
eight collars and five neckties; 15 soft hats; one box 
buttons; one lady’s gold watch; three pairs spectacles; 
one revolver; 20 daguerreotype frames; seven Goor 
locks; three white spencers; two pairs india rubber 
shoes, etc., and so forth. 

One after the other these articles of merchandise go 
up and are knocked down to the highest bidder, who 
grasps his property, pays liis cash, and cares not a pin 
for the story attached to it, which, pérhaps, is a chapter 
of the blackest crime, perhaps of the highest fomanice. 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE WAR. 


Srxce the closing of the rebellion we have 
heard so little of the Sanitary and Christian Commis- 
sions, that we can readily imagine their work finished. 
But this is not 20. They are both still at work in spheres 
they yet find. One of these we give this week, in a 
representation of the Christian Commission distr!buting 
newspapers to Sotithern people. The sketch was taken 
at Savannah, but is applicable to many other localities. 
These newspapers are the contributio:.s of ouc citizets 
and publishers, and though some of them may be a 
week or two behind time, they are all new to those who 
receive them, and are looked on by the recipients in 
strong admiration, generated by the fact that for some 
years their eyes have only been greeted by the six by 
nine wretched brown or yellow sheets in which rebel 
dom has been able to indulge, . 

Like the distributions of rations, the newspapers are 
all given out “under the flag,”” and any sympathizer 
has to kiss the rod to get the news. 





THE FEARFUL ICE GORCE AT ST. 
LOUIS. 


Sr. Louis has been the scene of a fearful 
disaster. The ice above the city has suddenly broken 
loose and came down in such tremendous masses as to 
sweep all before 1t. 

The scene of the disaster was a most exciting one. 
The levee a perfect promenade of gl! kinds of peo- 
ple, gazing at and commenting upon the awful scene of 
smashed and sunken steamers which the moving ice 
gorge of Saturday evening had caught dnd crushed in 
its relentless grip. The river was frozen solid, and huge 
chunks of ice, five inches thick, were piled up in shape- 
less masses around the doomed steamers, flatboats, and 
broken wharves. A group of tour boats, tightly jammed 
together, and so damaged, that it is not easy to distin- 
guish one from another, lie in the stream on the verge 
of the channel. All the others are crushed against the 
bank—some broken fairly in the middle; others with 
their bows stove in, pilot-houses, upper-decks, and 
chimneys carried away. 

The vessels injured, more or less, are as follows: 










Name. Value. Name. Value. 
Admiral $60,000 Bannock City...... $1,000 
Calypso,.......+s00 35,000 Amanda... . 1,000 
Highlander (sunk)... 30,000 Big Horn. 500 
Geneva. ......0ece00 12.000 Merlana........... 500 
Sioux City (sunk).... 2,000 Argonant.......... 5,000 
GEER .ccccccsces - 6,000 Metropolitan ...... 5,000 
Belle of Memphis... 1,000 Barges,  fietboats, 
Serre 5,000 coal barves, &c...10,000 
MORENO 5000 ccceosves £,000 Freight in steamers 
Empire City (sunk).. 12,000 and harges....... 20, 
Hattie May.......... 3,0 _—_ 

TNE bind 0 0.00.06 cpadnn sendbenebeocccccapanssed $213,000 


The above are probably insured for $190,000. 

The gunboats Eltah and Shiloh, lying at the foot of 
Plum street, are uninjured, their iron sides resisting the 
pressure of the ice. 

Some accidents occurred in the scramble to get off the 
boats when the gorge above began to move, but no lives 
were lost. 

The scene was picturesque as well as terrible. The 
sun shone brilliantly on the motley crowd of men and 
women in their Sunday costumes who bedecked the 
levee. Many went out to the wrecks, even ladies and 
children trying the dangerous experiment. The ice at 
ora street was strong enough for quite a large number 
to cross to and fro. 

The steamboat men were unprepared for this sudden 
moving of the ice, and the boats were therefore wholly 
unprotected. The disaster was almost instantaneous. 
Ropes and chain cables were snapped like twine, and 
the crushed and crumbling flotilla went a considerable 
distance down stream before its course could be arrested 
The heavier boats stove in the smaller ones lying be- 
tween them, crushing some of them like nutshells and 
sinking their hulls to the bottom. 
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OPOSSUM HUNTING IN MARYLAND. 


Ovr illustration is almost classical, and 
hardly wants description. Its own story is written in 
every line of the pencil, and is suggestive of that good 
old melody of ‘* Possum fat and hominy, and everyting 
dat’s nice.” 

The opossum is a species of “ varmint” that hardly 
comes within the line of our game laws, and by white 
men—especially those who have never eaten it—is 
looked on somewhat askunce. But to the gentlemen of 
the colored persuasion he is what the woodcock is to us, 
the very acme of gastronomical beauty. They regard 
his capture as the millenium of hunting, and the 
seasonable condition when that eald “ possum fat” is 
in best order, as the alderman would regard the green 
lumps/of turtle floating in his soup. 

Opossum hunting with the n«gro is at all seasons, but 
that time when the frost sets in or snow is on the ground 
is the best. At such time the skill of the darkey 
huntsman, who can nose out an opossum at any 
reasonable distance, is only to be matched by that of 
the dogs who, in the same manner that our pointers, 
setters or retrievers are trained, can follow and bring 
down the coveted litle animal under circumstances that 
plead for something almost akin to reason. 

Though “ possum hunting” is a black art, we confess 





| a weakness for it. 


Let us give some kind of a ' 





SKATING. 


Wirt a few years this species of gymnastic 
exercise has become a leading fashion in this country, 
and the man who has not yet reached the mature age 
of a couple of score, who in his youth counted himself 
“some” on the ice, can now retire into the shade, 
before the wonderful gyrations of his children, even 
down into the fourtif and fifth stepe. In fact, the 
youngster of five is as well up in ice business in these 
days as our tathers or grandfathers were when full- 
grown men. Everybody skates, and it is about as much 
wut of the way to confess that we do not skate, as it is 
to admit that we do not dance. 

Just now the season is opening, and skaters are bring- 


ing forth last year’s steel, and complacently fitting it to 
their feet. Gimlets are in request, and the therino- 
méter and barometer are viewed with agitation. Poetg 
aré inspired with ice poems, and romancesare weaving 

to be spun out mpon the congealed lake. All the world, 
which means all the world that has legs and something 
in the skate way to attach to them, are interested. The 
papers chronicle the daily condition of Central Park 
pond, the 5th Avenue pond, arid all the other ponds, 
with as mucii svidity as they once chronicled “‘ the war.” 

This season, we predict, will be only one of an in- 
crease of the passion. Those now will skate who never 
did before; and those who always skated, now will skate 
the more. The amount of matrimony and flirtation that 
will grow this year wpon the ice will require many sta- 
tisticians to keep count of, and the amount of real fun 
outside of that can never be kept count of. 

And so God bless the ice, and keep it rm and strong! 
Give us plenty of it, but let the weather be warm, and, 
if possible, the ice. safe and perfectly skateable. Of 
course we know that cold weather, snow and ice are not 
compatible with poor men’s comfort; but if we must 
have cold weather, we must, and so if we must, let us 
have good ice and plenty of skating. 








RUINS OF OLD CHURCH AT 
JAMESTOWN. 


Many an interesting remembrance of the 
“auld lang syne” clusters around the subject of this 
sketch; visions of gay cavaliers with their rich plumes 
and trappings, of fair young damsels and haughty old 
warriors, with their ancient dames, arrayed in all the 
pomp of ruff and farthingale, that here attended mass 
and Yespers, wher all around was a vast wilderness 
filled with savages and wild beasts. Many a marriage 
ceremony and many 8 funeral service was solemnised 
within the Walls of the old church, before Boston had 
become even a cow pasture. All this has long since 
passed away, and now a part of the belfry tower with a 
few piles of crumbling brick and the tall weeds waving 
in the wind alone mark the spot. The whole scene is 
one of decay and stagnation, so often to be met with in 
Virginia, despite its rich soil and vast mineral wealth. 
Near the church are the walls of a more modern 
dwelling-house, burried during the war, while p the 
other side is a small earthwork built by the rebels. 

Before many years more have past the river which is 
slowly changing its bed will have washed away all that 
is now left of the church, and obliterate the last rellc of 
the oldest city of America. Sic transit gloria mundt. 

Let us hope, however, that this state of things has 

away with the “peculiar institution” that 
caused it. There is no reason why the Peninsula, so 
famous in our history, should not yet be as rich and 
prosperous as its fertile soil and fine rivers entitle it to 
become, and we do not hazard much in the assertion, 
that now the incubus is removed, and the country open 
to emigration, it will not be long before the Old 
Dominion will assume the position of importance for 
which nature designed her. 





FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE HORSE. 
Kloenne’s Patent Hitching Bolts. 


“Our engraving represents an invention, the 
usefulness of which cannot fail to be appreciated by all 
owners or keepers of horses. [t is intended to super- 
sede the inconvenient, inefficient, and, withal, expensive 
manner, now in general use, of hitching horses. 

Every owner of horses is well aware that fas- 
tening the horses by simply tying their halter- 


string is inconvenient in many respects. The 
strings are soon worn out by friction, and an 
expense is incurred thereby which, in the long 


run, amounts to no inconsiderable sum. Furthermore, 
the horses, when they cast their forefeet over the string, 
cannot be unfastened without great difficulty which, in 
the case of spirited animals, may, not unfrequently, 
amount to positive danger. But the principal drawback 
of the prevailing mode of fastening horses lies in the 
impossibility of quickly untying the halter-strings in 
cases of fire or other danger. Hundreds of valuable 
animals have been lost in this way from no other cause 
than the difficulty of releasing them in time. 

Kloenne’s Patent Hitching Bolt is well calculated to 
obviate all these difficulties. As will he seen by the 
cut, it consists of a bolt which, when shut, is securely 
held in its place by a spiral spring working underneal\) 
the socket. The halter-string, ending in a dimple, is, 
by one simple movement, fastened in an instant, the 
bolt being pushed through the dimple. Or, a common 
rope-string may be used, by tying a knot ata convenient 
distance ; the bolt, when shut, leaving just room 
enough between it and the screw-plate, to hold the 
rope, but not enough to pass the knot. 

To unfasten the horse, no more than a simple pu!) or 
push at the knob of the bolt is required. To those who 
have to manage vicious horses, it is unnecessary to prove 
the advantage of this contrivance. When the horse, 
having cast bis feet over the string, has become unman- 
ageable, rendering any near approach to him dangerous 
to lite and limb, a singe pull with a long hook, or a push 
with a red, will enable the keeper, from any safe posi- 
tion, to unfasten the horse, and thus to remove the 
canse of his viciousness. 

Still more patent is the advantage of the hitching bolt 
in all such cases where, on a sudden emergency, it is 
desirable to untasten a number of horses simultane 
ously. 

The inventor has contrived an apparatus, as sim- 
ple as it is ingenious, by which any given number of 
bolts in the same stable-row are connected through a 
strong wire. This wire is made to «nd in a handle (as 
seen in the figure III), which may be placed in such a 
position as to be easily accessible in cases of danger. A 
single jerk at this handle will then withdraw all the 
bolts and release all the horses in an instant. On the 
other hand, the wire does not interfere with the work- 
ing of any bolt singly. 

So obvious are the advantages of the hitching bolt, 
that several of the largest companies in the city of New 
"York, using hundreds of horses, have introduced it in 
their stables as soon as the invention had been brought 
¢o their notice. Any ope may see the practical useful- 
ness and efficiency of this invention by paying a visit to 
the stables of Adame Express Co., 59 Broadway, or the 
Sixth Avenue R. R. Co. 





John Hoey gives this certificate as to its merits: 

New York, Oct. Sist, 1865. 
Mr. W. KLoewne, 234 William Street: 

Dear Sir-—We have now in our use your Patent Hitcb- 
ing Bolts at our stables; we find them very useful. c n- 
venient, and satisfactory, and cheorfully recomend 
them. 

Jonx Uory. Supt. 

For the benefit of the horse, that standard friend of 
mankind, the invention should be cxamined by every 
horse owner and lover of horses. 


| 
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MEMOIRE NE CHANCE. 
BY M. ELIZABETH PERRY. 


I uam my head on cushions at her feet, 
And watched her fingers twist, 
Within and out the mist, 

Which she had woven in a mesh complete. 


Her eyes, like beryls, looked down into mine, 
So steadfast and so true : 
I caught their calmness, too, 

And simply said, “ My darling, I am thine!” 


She looked across salt meadows, to the sea, 
Whose ripples lapped the shore, 
Then turned to me once more 

And said, “Oh, no, my friend, that cannot be !” 


I tried to plead, she only shook her head, 
And, pointing to the waves, 
Said, “‘ There are many graves ; 
In one of them my love is lying dead.” 


Inte her cyes there came no look of pain, 
Wor sign of unshed tears ; 
And yet I knew the years 

Could never bring her love to life again. 


Since then long years have died in summer flame, 
Each one has had its charm ; 
And now upon my arm 

A blue-eyed woman sleeps and bears my name. 


And ever more to me her face is turned, 
As though I were her sun, 
And she the only one 
On whom its ray had every fall’n or burned. 


hhlove her, with a love that cannot cease ; 
And, toying with her hair, 
I lose the thought of care, 

And in my heart fold close the dove of peace. 


But when the wind biows salt from off the sea, 
The beryl eyes once more 
Look on me, as of yore, 

And then I sigh that they were not for me. 








WHO SHALL JUDGE? 
BY M. ELIZABETH PERRY. 


Mas. Rorse was a frail little woman, full of 
quaint conceits—her chidd’s name, Veronica, was 
one of them. 

They were all strange people, those Rothes; 
“a queer set,” their neighbors called them— 
proud, selfish, vindictive. Fathers disowned their 
sons, mothers and daughters would meet like 
strangers; all of them—brothers, sisters and 
cousins—hated each other mortally, but were 
very ciannish, withal; if some fair-faced girl 
among them was to be disposed of, none were 
found worthy of her beauty, and what they 
thought more of, her dower, save some black- 
browed cousin of the third or fourth degree. And 
so they intermarried until their blood grew thick, 
the family traits were heightened to idiosyncra- 
cies, every feeling became a passion, every 
thought a prejudice. 

The old stock had been hardy and numerous— 
they were thinning and dying out, now; only one 
branch was left bearing the family name; when 
John Rothe died that would be blotted out; he 
had no son—only two daughters—Salama and 
Veronica. 

John Rothe’s father had been terribly angry 
when his son sold half the farm, reserving only 
the land along a wild, deep gorge through which 
the waters whirled in a rush of headlong fury; 
and when he had built his mills, and the old man 
first heard theyoar and clang of the ponderous 
machinery, he weuld wink and nod, and shake 
his staff at them, sending his withered old face 
into such wrinkles of malicious prophesying as 
must have rejoiced his fatherly heart. 

Eight years before, when John had gone to the 
seaport town and brought that pale, frightened- 
looking girl home as his wife, the old man had 
vented his spite in wicked sneers, and his son 
never forgave it, for unlike the Rothes in general, 
he loved his wife. Except those two things, his 
love and enterprise, he was no whit better than 
or different from the others. 

His wife’s family was as old, as narrow, and un- 
wholesome as his own, only their characteristics 
were grown weaker with age, ani when he carried 

out of it the old household lost nearly all it 
possessed of either goodness or beauty, and she 
parcelled out both attributes to her daughters. 

Salama was tall, slender, with graceful wavy 
motions, a face without color, not pale, but with a 

low diffused over it like fire shining through 

‘int amber; this fire culminated in her eyes, 
smouldering, too, but the flame leapt up in a con- 
tinual blazing and darkling, that ebbed and flowed 
like a pulse beat in their gray depths; wonderful 
eyes they were—long, and heavily lashed; save 
her hair—which was a dense bronze, never chang- 
ing its color in sun or shade—she had no other 
beauty. 

Her mouth was nervous and uneasy, her lips 


for ever opening and shutting like those of a | 


starved animal. 

All this is what she was when grown ; as a child, 
people did not like or notice her much—none, ex- 
cept her grandfather ; in his crafty, disagreeable 
way, he flattered her and prompted whatever was 
evil, if evil there could be in an eight years old 
ehikl. 

Veronica was different—fair, sweet and loving ; 
hearts went out to her instinctively. She had her 
mother’s golden hair and clear wide eyes, purple 
as pansies, with hints of bine forget-me-nots 
lying ceol in their darkness. 

A laugh was always dimpling her round cheeks, 
and the shining head went dipping here, there, 
ererywhere—e healthy little thing she was, swift 
of motion as 8 lapwing. There were two who did 
not love Veronica-~Salama and her grandfather. 

One knew just where to find Mrs. Rothe ; coiled 
among the lounge cushions, her face towards the 





window, which held a living picture of tree and 
shrub, and through their green flutter the flash 
of falling water ; her hands for ever wrowght some 
dainty thing, laying the flowers on thick velvet 
beds, or else a mesh of lace whose spray clung to 
her fingers like frostwork over ivory. 

One of her children was with her every moment. 

She played childlike with Veronica, and told 
Salama legends of knights and elves, goblins and 
ladies fair, and all the quaint imaginings into 
which was wrought the poetry of six hundred 
years ago, 

Which child she loved best she could never tell. 
What mother can? 

When her husband came to her side, then you 
knew where her offerings were laid. I have said 
John Rothe loved his wife; so he did, but it was 
not always apparent, and when he left her with- 
out a caress or some sign of love’s freemasonry, 
he knew when Salama’s mouth got that hungry 

ook, 

It was not that she thought he looked on any 
face and deemed it more fair than hers, or sought 
in other eyes for unswering tenderness, but somo- 
thing else, a sense of loss and wrong. You, wives, 
know what it is; it has tightened your hearte and 
sent the smile in your eyes to a tear-drowned 
death many a time, and will do many more, while 
women are fond and men are careless. 

Guy Somers came to see them with his newly 
married wife, doubtless a very happy couple, at 
least a very handsome one. Veronica smoothed 
the lady’s pale hair, and touched the white velvety 
hands with a childish rapture. Children do feel 
such things. I remember, when a child, seeing 
one of my sister’s friends standing in the lamp- 
light, her arms bare to the shoulder; they fasci- 
nated me; almost unconsciously I stole to her 
side and passed my hand up and down the cool 
snowy surface ; the touch thrilled me, electrified 
me through and through. 

Mrs. Somers affected Veronica thus: 

**Oh, Salama!” she cried, “is she not a sweet, 
pretty lady ?” 

“I don’t think so; her face looks just lfke a 
white cat’s.” 

Guy Somers heard her. 

** Come here, little one, and tell me what I look 
like,” he said, holding out a hand slender as a 
girl’s, and as fair. 

She took in the picture greedily. Soft,*light 
hair, which the wind lifted in plumes like floss- 
silk. Eyes such as Greuze gave his German 
women ; a mouth vacillating, you would say, 
but when it settled into stillness the hard lines 
came out plainly enough. Then you would call it 
rapacious. Salama took it all in, and slipping her 
hand in his, said softly : 

* You are like Sir Launcelot,” she langhed. 

** What do you know of him, child?” 

“Oh! he was beautiful and wicked, and a 
maiden loved him well.” She did not know it, 
but her voice fell into rhythm. ‘I loved him 
more than all the rest of mother’s knights,” she 
added. 

“But how can you? You say he was wicked.” 

‘*T like wicked people.” > 

The amused look in Somer’s face broke into a 
laugh, as he said: 

‘Faith! little sinner, so I believe we all do, 
only few of us dare to confess it. But what do 
you think of Veronica; she’s pretty, isn’t she?” 

** Do you love her, too?” 

She cast his hand from her instantly. 

“Why, you midge! is it possible you know how 
it feels to be jealous?” 

But she went away clasping and unclasping her 
fingers in an angry, restless manner. Guy Somers 
looked after her, muttering : 

** In a few years there will be enough tn her to 
make a man.” 

The words were broken off by a voice, even, 
cool, as though its breath passed over ice, 

* Come, Guy.” 

“Tf she had said “‘I love you,” or called some 
tender name, it would have been in just that same 
cool, even tone; she could not have changed it, 
any more than she could touch her pale hair with 
warmer tinges, or make her blood go up, beat 
after beat, as many women’s will when they hear 
a voice dear to them. 

All that summer visit Guy talked with little 
Salama, repeating to her poems that made the 
light come throbbing to her eyes, and for a 
moment put the mouth to rest. He studied her 
just as he would another poem, quaintly written. 

The season passed and more along with it until 
eight years had gone, 

Salama had grown to be what I have told you; 
Veronica was the same child, only with added 
sweetness, and fairness, and youth’s lightsome 
graces, playing about her bright, young head. 
She was ever beside her mother, who was growing 
etherealised, vanishing out the world. I do not 
know what made that great pain come into Mrs, 
Rothe’s face, when she looked at Salama, or her 
voice fail into a sad quaver when she talked of, or 
to her, but so it was. 

When Guy Somers came to take her to his home 
in the seaport town, this mother gazed long into 
her daughter’s eyes, put her hands on her hair, 
where they lay like flecks of foam on its bronze ; 
let fall great plashing, glittering tears, and 
covered the lips with kisses a thousand deep. 

Pray God, they be pure lips always which take a 
mother’s kisses off! 

Salama went, and sitting opposite the fair, cold 
face of Mrs. Somers, I think she forgot her old 
opinion, and deemed it a fit accompaniment to 
the room beyond—the shining walls whose white- 
ness was just flecked with gold, a tiny vine of 
which carried ite delieate tracery to the cornices, 
where it dropped i clusters of leaf and flower ; 
lace curtains, thin cobweb, wafted in and out 
the windows open the floor, and caught in 
their meshes greem and opal glows from the 
blooming plants beside them. 

Looking from those windows one saw a stretch 
of sand and shell, and then a waste of undula- 





ting waves which broke their hearts upon the 
stubborn beach, and moaning at their hurt came 
ever back again, as though it might save them 
from the great steam monsters who ploughed 
them up, and despite their seething hate, dashed 
them this way and that at will. 

Alas, for thy white sails, oh sea! How hath 
steam spoiled their old romance! Bnt do you not 
pay the score? When the fire-demons burst 
their hearts, do you not leap and dance in the 
lurid glow, and toss the wretches cast on your 
bosom, and quash them and swallow them into 
your foaming jaws ? 

Salama thought something like this, and would 
have spoken it, but Mrs. Somers said : 

“You are enthusiastic,” and Salama, flashing 
a scornful flame at her, went on with her thoughts 
—wild ones they were—she had never seen the 
sea before. 

Guy Somers came in and went straight to the 
flowers ; bending over each one he drank their 
odorous breath. 

Salama joined bim. 

“See,” she said, pointing to a splendid white 
fuschia, “‘I found it faint and pale, but I made 
it drunk with air and sunshine, and see how 
royally it queens it now.” 

** Take it for treasure trove.” 

He broke the stem, and in a moment the rich, 
thick petals kissed her hair. 


“I do not care for such things,” Mrs, Somers | 


said, ‘The plants are Guy’s fancy; he raves 
about the ocean, too ; you and he can sympathize, 
Salama.” 

So they could, 

If not for those, what did Annie Somers care 
for? Why for piles of linen, white as snowdrifts, 
for clean sweet rooms, for unclouded glass, and 
speckless china; her poetry took substance in 
cakes, whose flaky sweetness melted on the 
tongue; in jellies transparent as prisoned sun- 
shine ; in luscious fruit, and frothing creams; 
and rare good poetry it was, as those, who 
“raved” of sea and flowers acknowledged; a 
well-appointed house, and dainty faultless table 
answered her craving for the beautiful, and were 
they not the best of things? I am glad she had 
no children, though, such women were not meant 
for mothers. 

Guy’s brother came a few weeks after Salama. 
He was not handsome like Guy, but very grave 
and noble-looking, with a deep, calm voice, 
having in it courage for the living, comfort for the 
dying; Stephen Somers was a clean-souled, 
honest gentleman. . 

The four of them were walking on the sands 
one August night, looking at ; 

“The watchlights glimmer on the shore, 
The shiplights on the sea.” 


The salt breezes swept in to embrace the wait- 
ing land odors, and the moon gazed at her face in 
the ocean in a tender, pitiful way, as though balf 
of herself had fallen down there, and she longed 
to follow or woo it back. 

Salama and Guy were together. 

“Do you like wicked people yet?” he asked, 
suddenly. 

** Better still, I think.” 

Why did he go on questioning her? 

* And what of beautiful, bad Sir Launcelot ?” 

** He is the same knight now.” 

** And do ty love him better than all, Salama? 
Tell me that.” 

The question was hot and eager, but there was 
no time for answer. Stephen and Mrs. Somers 
came up, and they went to the house together. 

Kneeling at her .window that August night, 
looking towards the sea, the smouldering fire of 
Salama’s eyes drank up the tears, the hungry, 
gasping lips grew white. ; 

**Better than all! Better than all!” she moaned. 
* God help me i” 

And so say I, Salama Rothe, and “God help” 
all women whose souls must drink the poison 
fountain of —, or go thirsty for ever. Why 
will not the waters of Abana and of Pharpar make 
us clean? 

Was Guy Somers weak or wicked? These lines 
about his mouth did not look like weakness, if it 
was wickedness. He who created Adam and then 
cursed him knows; I only know that he adored 
beauty, that all things rare and glorious had for 
him a passionate e, and when it spoke in 
this ae luminous , when those w 
eyes flashed the gleam of their torrid depths into 
his, ‘{deep answered unto deep,” and his heart 
famished with the hunger and thirst of hers. 

There was wrong sor ewhere, but whose was it? 
His feelings and a ites were not of his creat- 
ing—they came with birth and their 
had been lawful and pure until now. What was it 
that turned them into sins and plague spote? But 
he had a wife, you = True ; and when he tel4 
the man at the altar that he loved her, he thought 
he told the truth. It was the truth then. How 
could he know that God or Satan—which is it 
that works the evil ?—would gone this net of 
fascination in my) emmy a snare for his soul? “He 
should have put it far away from him, and refused 
to drink of waters bitter at the fountain head,” 
Ah, my saint, which one among us ever tasted the 
sweet cup of sin and ceased lipping it until we 
found lees at the bottom ? 

Andshe. Was she base and vile because all the 
woman in her was awake? Did she go into bon- 
dage willingly? No, no! Witness her struggles 
onl writhings, her despairing cry for help. Oh, 
woman! beloved of God in the city of David, 
who shall write your story—who shall dare witnéss 


ainst you ? d 
“Ves, ere was a terrible ae Where it was 
or whose the fault I cannot tell; I only know such 
and worse wrongs are thick over the world, and 
every day work out their dire results. They say a 
1 Father guides and rules it all, and His 
“tender mercy endureth for ever.” 

The days went on. If Annie Somers guessed 
the story they were telling, she made no sign. 

September wrapped her gold and crimson robe 
over her bosom, and laid herself to sleep under 
the dun garb of October, the month when the 
wine press is trodden, when the countries of vine- 
Jand drip with the blood of grapes, a fitful, hys- 
terical month, one day pale and weeping, the next 
wild with delirious joy. 

They bad gone over every amysement again and 


ain. 
“er We must make much of these bright days ; 
they are the last and fairest of all,” Stephen said, 
one morning at the table. 
** Let's have a fishing bout by moonlight! What 
say ou?” 
6 very thing, Guy,” said Mrs. Somers. 


j 





| 





“ We'll land at Ellis Point, and have a chowder or 

the shore.” . 
“Shall you like to go, Salama?” Stephen asked. 
“Like it! Yes; anything to kill the laggard 


days.” 

What made them Ieggard, Salama Rothe? Why 
did the pulsing light in your gray eyes beat so 
fast? Was it because you caught a glance which 
it was sin to see? If so, look not again, for that 
way danger lies and guilty pangs. | 2 

e little craft scarce made a ripple as it skim~- 
med up tothe Point. Once on shore, Mrs. Somers 
skill developed a,dozen other delicious dainties 
beside the promised chowder. ' 

Salama went off alone, and. finding a rock, far 
out, amid the white surf, climbed Cope it. 

Guy stood a long time, and looked at the slender 
figure outlined against the sunset sky, and then 
went quickly up the beach and talked fpr near an 
hour with the men belonging to a sloop’s boat 
lying there. When he came away, they had each 
something with which to drink his health, and buy 
such toys as sailors’ sweethearts like. - 

Far out on the silvery track made by the mid- 
night moon, the little boat lay still and lifeless, 
bearing its burden of four throbbing hearts. 
Other boats were out, too ; from one of them, as 
it passed, a voice, sweet as a convent bell, swept 
over the waters, singing : 

‘Ave! Sanctissima! 
’Tis nightfall on the sea. 
Ora pro nobis! 
We raise our thoughts to Thee!” 


It might have been the Dove of Peace, folding 
her white wings, and lulling to rest the passionate 
night, so clear it was and calm. : 

Mrs. Somers slept, half buried in shawls and 
boat cloak, and a hush was over the rest. Away, 
seaward, the faint lines of the sloop were pencilled 
against the sky, where golden lances were pang 
the golden mists, and painting them pink anc 
amethyst ; nearer, something dark rose and fell 
with the waves, bearing towards them. _ 

Stephen was holding the tiller and did not see 
it; Guy did, and turned to the figure beside him, a 
wan, limp thing it was, damp and chill. } 

He touched the cold, listless hand and pointed 
whispering softly, to the blot on the waves, shapec 
into a boat’s prow now. She sprang upward. 
The struggle was over. ‘ 

Stephen Somers, were you blind that you did 
not see? or, seeing, did not feel what was comivug ? 
They stood a moment— 

One foot pressed on the gunwale, a hand on Guy's 
shoulder, the other cteetehin x outward, her face 
toward the morning, the light shining through 
and over it, and quick in the palpitating eyes, be 
clasping her waist, and couching for the ims. 
The boat came silently alongside. Swift as thought 
he made the leap, hurling the little vessel back- 
ward, and swinging Salama safely over the side. 
The boats parted, there was a plash in the water 
between them. Rebounding, they ground to- 

zether. When they parted again, the waves 
aughed in their faces, and not a — told where 
Guy Somers went downward to death. But Salama, 
they saved her. 

Salama Rothe rolled rapidly homeward, and 
lying, with closed lids, thought how her mother’s 
kisses would soon fall on her lips like melting 
pearls. Outside, the November day was gray and 
sombre, thick with mist and rain. 

Shivering and shrinking in the chill air, under 
the dank, dripping trees, she opened the door 
from witich tte months before, she had gone 
forth, one of Nature’s pure-hearted darlings, to 
come back, shrouded in noxious vapors, the steams 
of the world’s sin and sorrow heavy and hot about 
her, needing God’s tender pity, crying out for it. 
Will the answer come in wrath? Aye. } The 
wages of sin is death,” you know. 

Pity her! Yes, an an all-pure Father may do 
that; pity but punish, for “whom He loveth He 
chasteneth.” Angels may look with sad eyes on 
this sinner, but you will not, my saint, nor you, 
sweet vestal. Nay, turn your holy looks away, 
and lift your clean white garments, let them not 
be dabbled with her eart stains, Shall you, 
because she weeps, > off her tears, and so con- 
tract. her leprosy? Why, no. Let her weep if 
ehe can; if not, the fire in her heart will the 
sooner éat up its corruption, Poor saints! How 
the breath of this iniquity doth mingle with your 
up-going incense ! 

1ere was stillness in the house, if not peace. 
= dark face, new to Salama, met her in the 

A ; 

“Where is Veronica, my sister?” she asked, 
impatiently. 

that be her, with yellow hair uncurled, 
and purple eyes o- dim with mourning? Yes, 
it was. She put her quivering mouth to Salama’s 
cheek, and, without a word, led her to the room 
they had shared from childhood. A hard look 
settled over Salama’s face. 
eee - A ap ioe anne, in a cold, 

way, list ing asi er wrappings. 

Her sister only outa : ad “Ades 
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clasping Salama’s ive hand, they went 
dow the stairs, to the room whose window held 
the picture of tree and shrub and falling water, 
their mother’s room ; and she wasinit, too, not on 
the } e, but lying, fall length, still and white, 
with stark hands folded on her breast, and stark 
limbs draped with flowing sheets—dgad and cold, 
frozen into the nothingness of mortality. 

Oh, yes; God pitied the sinner, and loved her 
well: witness for it the chastening He gave. What 
if to you or me it may seem like breaking a bruised 
reed? Itis only broken that He may bind it up 
again. How bliml we are not to see the tender 
mercy of His judgments! 

Salama stayed in her room the next day, and 
heard the tramp of the pall-bearers, the thud of 
closing doors, and then came silence. She had 
not shed a tear, nor could she now ; but she could 
think, and ry to make her numb heart understand 
its loss. retched girl, had you thought a 
mother’s kiss would take the poison from your 
lips and make them pure again? Did you hope 
that, when you should dream of thridding your 
fingers through light, plumy hair, of laying your 
head to rest on a throbbing heart, and waking. 
should know that the hair was matted and tangic« 
with seaweed—that the heart was still for ever, 


with the wild waves beating above it? Did vou 
hope that her arms would enfold you, her bos 
bear you, and her cool hands on your forehead 
bring with them a benediciion of peace ? 

No, no! You called for God's ix Ip onee t 
again and again ; and if it come not, why the cell- 
ing may win you to heaven at last. 

Veronica and she sat a long time talking of their 
mother, of what she had said and done thos 
days. Her death was the work of a m 


that other past Veronica knew nothi on 
would. She seemed to have grown old ni 
The laughing, careless girl was cha:c: 
thoughtiul, low-voiced woman. How w 

upon her! LDeautiful : re, her fi 
curls had never decked her brow with hai 
grace of that sofi-banded hair, The patient sweet- 
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ness of her mouth was worth a thousand dimpling 
smiles, and those wide, pansy eyes looked on the 
world with such a loving trust as innocence can 
feel, and that alone. : 
_ Salama saw and felt it, for the first time in their 
lives. She put her arms around Veronica, and 
held her close. 

‘Oh, Salama, will you love me now? I never 
knew before how sweet it was to have a sister. 
We ought to love each other well, for mother was 
80 dear to both.” 

Salama’s band was on the upturned month. 

* No, child, you must not kiss me,” she said. 

Her voice had lost something out of it, its life 
was gone, just as the light had faded from her 
face, leaving it a dead calm, for ever. ; 

A thin, dark face, the one Salama met, looked in 
& moment, and went again without speaking. 

** Who is she, Veronica ?” 

Achsah, mother’s maid; she came after you 
went away. A strange girl she is, but mother 
liked her deft, quiet ways, and father, too, would 
miss her. Poor father! Let’s go to him.” 

They found him in the sitting-room, sad enough, 
but all his comforts caredfor. That was Achsah’s 
work, She was in the kitchen now. 

“Why do you make the tea?” asked Salama, 
cing to her, 

** He likes to have me do it.” 

It was a quick, strident voice, not very pleasant. 

“He! om do you mean?” 

“Mr. Rothe.” 

‘Veronica can do it just as well. I don’t sup- 

he cares.” 

** Ask him,” she answered, shortly.’ : 

*‘ Achsah always makes the tea,” said Veronica, 
coming in. ‘ Father chooses to have it so.” 

After she went out, Achsah laid her hand on 
Salama’s arm. 

*T like you,” she said, “and will do my best to 
piace you, if only you will let me do for him the 

hings she learned me how.” 

“Do what you will, I care net,” Salama 
answered, shaking her off. 

Yhe year dispensed her months until the half 
were gone, afd all that time the life in John 
Rothe’s house was stagnant, each day was a mirror 
wherein the next one looked. 

Veronica went quietly about her cares, Salama 
never interfering or doing anything, indeed, but 
lying in her mother’s place ; there was no outlook 
in her eyes—they were turned to the past—the 
dead past, and she had no future. 

Rothe loved and was proud of his daughters, 
but he called for no service at their hands, and 
Achsah’s busy fingers left little they could offer. 

After that six months Stephen Somers came to 
oversee the mills and live with them, and it was 
beautiful to see the growing love between Veronica 
and him—she so sweetly fair and he so true and 


ood. 

He and Salama talked of many things, but never 
a word of Guy; they had buried him in their 
hearts and sealed the stone of the sepulchre. 

The summer died, and winter covered her with 
snow. 

Latterly Mr. Rothe was much from home ; one 
soft April evening Salama saw him spring from 
his horse, and give his whip and gloves to Achsah 
who was waiting to receive them. She flashe 
into the house and out again, and they stood 
parleying for a momené, then with a laugh he 
gave the bridle to her, and, Achsah, making her- 
self his groom, led the horse away. Then 
Veronica went out to him, and folding her little 
hands over his arms, while he smoothed her 
bright hair, they talked a long time earnestly. 
Salama looked at them and thought what a hand- 
some man her father was, despite his more than 
forty years. 

Just as the night fell Veronica came in, and 
laying her troubled face down in her sister’s lap, 
told Salama what her father had been telling her. 

He was going to bring a new wife home. 

‘* Who is it?” she asked, after a long silence. 

Veronica gazed in wonder at the ghastly face 
above her as she answered ; 

** Annie Somers.” 

Without a word Salama rose, and putting her 
away, went out; some one was crouching near the 
door; Salama caught her arm. 

* Achsah ! what are you doing here ? listening ?” 

“Oh! don’t—don’t—I could not help it—my 
God! It will kill me! How can he do it—what 
shall I do?” writhing and moaning, she struggled 
away from Salama’s hold, and fled past her down 
the stairs. 

Salama went on, too, straight to her father. 
She dared to tell him every thing now, and she 
did, the whole, wicked, shameful story. 

He raved like a madman, prowling up and down 
the room, he shook with impotent fury. The dead 
calm of Salama’s face was unbroken; her voice 
did not lose its dull steadiness, until he stopped 
before her, and raising his arm, said hoarscly : 

“You brazen thing! How dare you tell me 
this? You a Rothe—my daughter! No, by 
heaven, i cast you off—I lbathe you—your very 
breath is pollution--and Guy Somers, the scoun- 
drel! May Almighty God——” 

Stop !” she cried, clutching the upraised arm, 
“come with me, and then curse if you will!” 

By main strength she drew him to the door and 
flung it open, pointing té the grovelling heap 
before the hearth, from which dry sobs were 


re . 

** That is your work!” she hissed, “now curse 
Guy Somers if you dare!” 

She told the truth, it was his work—but, done 
urwittingly—as his bewildered look gave testi- 


ee Wh 

** What do you mea: ?” he asked, “ what ails the 
irl?” 

ON What ails her? She is only sobbing her heart 

out for love of you.” 

“You are a fool,or worse? What should she 
love me for? I never gave her cause.” 

Two accusers! Achsah was on her feet now. 

* You never gave me cause? Oh! you did—you 
did.” 

Salama was cool again. 

‘Hush! Achsah,” she said. ‘* Yes, father, you 
have done this wrong ; T know how innocently, 
now, and God forgive ne, for accusing you; but 
gou | ave chosen her to wait on you at all times. 
pivin * to her the oflices which should have been 
Veronica’s and mine; only to-night, you made a 
groom of her, and what, think you, save love, 
could make her stoop so low ?” 

*“T never dreamed of snchathing! She served 
me quietly and well, and that was all I thought 
about, or cared.’ 

“Did that make her grief less, or real bitter, 
Joun Gothe ?” 

Acnsah’s face went down on her knees again. 

“Come away, father,” Salama said, leading into 
the room again. 

She did not ask him to forgive her or take back 
his renunciation ; but he took her into his arms, 
and laying her head on his breast, kissed her 
tenderly as her mother had done that day of part- 


ing. 
“When Annie came, she met Salama’s greeting 








with just as smooth a brow and smiling lip as she 
vouchsafed to any, and never by word of hers did 
she call up the sleeping past. 

And was she so angelic, then, that she forgave 
such wrong as this young girl had put upon her? 
Did she not rather meditate a sweet revenge? 
Would not her very presence be gall and worm- 
wood to that sore heart, a continual reminder of 
another face, and the shame it broughther? Was 
not this her thought? 

I think it was; but when she saw the proud 
young beauty blasted, the long, pray eyes, puns 
with light no more, but dulle and heavy wit 
unshed tears, then, I believe that she, being 
neither saint nor devil, did forgive her, and came 
in time to trust, and like her, passing well. 

Veronica! Veronica! Wherever I write the 
word a breath of purity hovers, and I see a fair, 
sweet face, with clear wide eyes and bands of 
shifing hair, a patient mouth, whose tones for ever 
told of faith and hope, and trusting love; how 
many ears they soothed, how many hearts made 
glad, God and his angels know. If ever peace 
and holy truth take to themselves another name, I 

ink it will be Veronica. 








AN ITEM FROM THE INQUISITION. 


From a little old smoke-dried copy of a book 
printed in Spanish at Amsterdam in 1680, and entitled 
“« Narratives of the Inquisition Imprisonments in this 
very City of Codiz, Spain, by Serafin de Carcei, who es- 
caped to Holland after having been condemned to be 
burnt for Heresy,” we take these facts. The story is 
too naturally told to need embellishment or endorse- 
ment. 

Carcel was a goldsmith in the Serf’s street, Seville, 
and was arrested on the 2d of April, 1680, at 10 o’clock 
in the evening, ad he was finishing a gold necklace for 
one of the maids of honor. A week after his first ar- 
rest Carcel was examined. In an ante-room, says he 
(I give it, as far as I can remember, in his own plain 
touching way), a smith frees me of my irons, and I pass 
from the ante-chamber to the Inquisitor’s table, as the 
small inner room is called. It is hung with blue and 
citron-colored taffety. At the end, between the two 
grated windows, is a gigantic crucifix, and, on the cen- 
tral estrade (a table of 15 feet long surrounded by arm- 
chairs), with his back to the crucifix, sits the secretary, 
on my right Francis Delgado Genados, the Grand In- 
quisitor, who is a secular priest. The other Inqusitors 
had just left; buf the ink was still wet in their quills, 
and I saw, on papers before their chairs, some names 
marked with red ink. 

I am seated on a low stool opposite the secretary. 
The Inquisitor asks my name and profession, and why 
I come there, exhorting me to confess as the only means 
ot quickly regaining my liberty. He hears me; but, 
when I fling myself weeping at bis knees, he says coolly 
there is no hurry about my case; that he has more 
pressing business than mine waiting (the secretary 
smiles), and rings a little silver bell which stands beside 
him on the black cloth, for the aleaid; who leads me off 
down a long gallery where my chest is brought in, and 
an inventory taken by the secretary. They cut my hair 
off and strip me of everything, even to my ring and 
gold buttons; but they leave me my beads, my hand- 
kerchief, and some money I had fortunately sewn my 
garters. Iam then led bare-headed into a cell, and Jett 
to think and despair till evening, when they bring me 
supper. 

ahe prisoners are seldom put together. Silence per- 
petua! and strict is maintained in all the cells. If any 
prisoner moans, complains, or even prays too loud,: 
the jailors who watch the corridors night and day warn 
him through the grating. If the offence is repeated, 
they storm in and load him with blows to intimidate 
the other prisoners, who, in the deep gravelike silence, 
hear your every cry and every blow. 

Once every two months the Inquisitor, accompanied 
by his secretary and interpreter, visits the prisoners, 
and asks them if their food is brought them at regular 
hours, or if they have any complaint to make against 
the jailors. Sut this is only a parade of justice; for, if 
a prisoner makes complaints, these are treated as mere 
raviugs and fancies, and vever attended to. 

But these severities are trifles in comparison to the 
tortures some of my fellow-sufferers ‘were put to, 
because their crime of heresy could not be proved 
without their own confession. , 

The water torture consisted in passing water down 
the wretch’s throat till he almost burst, and fastening 
him in a sort of vice and suspending him on a pole 
that almost broke his spine. 

In the fire torture they lit a very fierce flame; then 
larded the prisoner’s naked feet and held them for 
nearly an hour towards the flames, till he invented lies 
that pleased them, or confessed truths that inculpated 
himeelf. 

In the rope torture they tie the man to a horozontal 
rope by his hands, which are tied behind his back; they 
then raise him in the air, and suddenly let him fail 
with a jolt that dislocates half his joints and makes 
him utter torturing cries. The only persons present at 
these butchery sceres are the stolid Inquisitors and the 
bishop, the grand vicar, or his deputy, There are 
never more than two lurid torches, which show the 
execution: rs, who are clothed in black robes and black 
hoods that hide all the face, but have holes for eyes, 
nose and mouth. They strip the prisoner to his wajst- 
band; and, if he faint, the doctor of the Inquisiiion 
comes in to pronounce how much more suffering the 
tortured man can bear. 

Tf all this faila, and soul and body are both of steel, 
the Inquisitors try snares. They put apostates into the 
bruised man’s cell, who comfort him and complain of 
the Inquisition as one of the greatest scourges with 
which God ever allowed man to be inflicted. “he 
Inguisitors, too, profess to be touched with their sufter- 
ings, to wish their conversion rather than their hurt, 
and pray them to make even the slightest confession, 
which is to be kept an inviolable secret, and will restore 
them t instant liberty. 

One Saturday, when, after my meagre prison dinner, 
I gave my linen, as usual, to the jailors to send to the 
wash, they would not take it, and a great, cold breath 
whispered at iny heart—to-morrow,is the Auto-da-Fé. 
Imamediately atier the veepers at the cath: dral they 
rang for matins—which they never do but on the 
rejoicing eve of a great feast—and I knew that my 
horrid suspicions were right. Was I glad at my escape 
from this living tomb, or was I paralysed by tear, at the 
pile, perhaps, already hewn and stacked for my 
wretched body? Iknow not. I was torn in pieces by 
the devils that rack the brains of unhappy meu. I 
refused my next meal; but, contrary to their wont, they 
pressed it more than usual. Was it to give me strength 
to bear my torture? Do God’s eyes noi reach to the 
prisons of the Inquisition ? 

I was just falling into a sickly, fitful sleep, worn out 
with conjecturing; when about 11 o’clock the great 
bolts of my cell ground and jolted back, and a party of 
jailors in black—ir a flood of light, so that they looked 
like demons on the borders of heaven—came in. The 
alcaid threw down by my pallet a heap of clothes, ivid 
me to put them on, and hold myself ready for a second 
summons. I had no tongue to auswer, aa they lighted 
my lamp, lefc me, and iocked the door behind thém. 
such a trembling seized me for half an hour that I 
could not rise and look at the clothes, which «cemed to 
me shrouds and winding-eheets. I rose at last, threw 
myself down Letore the black cross 1 nad smeared with 
churcoal on the wall, and committed myself, as a 
miserabl sinner, into Gou’s hands. I theu put on the 
dsess } which eonsisted of a tunie with long, loose 


‘shaven monks and mii 





aleeves and hose drawers; all black serge, striped with 
white. 


At two o’clock in the morning the wretches came and 
led me into a long gallery where nearly 200 men— 
draughted from their various ceils, all dressed in black 
—stood in a long silent line against the wall of the long 
plain, cold vaulied corridor ; where, over every two 
dozen heads, swung a huge brass lamp. We stood 
#ilent as a funeral-train. The women, also in black, 
were in a neighboring gallery fur out of our sight. By 
sad glimpses down a neighboring dormitory I could see 
more men dressed in black; who, from time to time, 
paced backward and forwaid. ‘These, I afterwards 
found, were men doomed also to be burnt, not for 
murder—no, but for having a creed unlike that of the 
Jesuits, Whether I was to be burnt or not I did not 
know; but I took courage, because my dress was like 
that of the rest, and the monsters could not dare to put 
200 men at once into one fire; though they did hate all 
who love not doll-idols and lying miracles. 

Presently, as we waited sad and silent, jailors came 
round and handed us each a long yellow taper and a 
yellow scapulgr or tabard, crossed behind and before 
with red crosses of St. Andrew. These were the San- 
benitos that Jews, Turks, sorcerers, witches, Heathen 
or a mg from the Roman Catholic Church are com- 
pelled to wear. Next came the gradation of our ranks. 
Those who bad relapsed, or who were obstinate, during 
their accusations, wore the Sambarra; which is gray, 
with a man’s head burning on red faggots painted at 
the bottom, and all round, reversed flames, and 
and armed black devils horrible to behold. I and 70 
others, wore these; and I lost all hope. My blood 
turhed to ice. I could scarcely k myself from 
swooning. After this distribution, they brought us, 
with hard, mechanical regularity, pasteboard conical 
mitres (carrochas) painted with flames and devils, with 
the words, sORCERER and HERETIC written round the 
rim. Our feet were ali bare; the condemned men, pale 
as death, now began to weep, and keep their faces 
covered with their hands; round which the beads were 
twisted. God only—by aking from heaven—could 
save them. A rough, Lendl veles now told us we might 
siton the ground till our orders came. The old men 
and boys smiled as they eagerly sat down; for this 
— relief came to them with the refreshment of a 
pleasure, 

At 4 o'clock they brought us bread and figs, which 
some dropped by their sides and others languidly ate. 
I.efused mine, but a guard prayed me to put it in my 
pocket, for I may yet have had need of it. It was as if 
an angel had comforted me. At 5 o’clock, at daybreak, 
it was a ghastly sight to see shame, fear, grief, despair 
written on our pale, livid faces. Yet not one but felt an 
undercurrent of joy at the prospect of any rélease, even 
by death. 

Suddenly, as we look at each other with ghastly eyes, 
the great bell of the Giralda began to boom, with a 
funeral knell, long and slow. It was the signal of the 
Gala day of the Holy Office. It was the signal for the 
pople to come te the show. We were filed out one by 
one. As I passed the gallery in the great hall I saw the 
Inquisitor, solemn and stern, in his black robes, throned 
atthe gate. Bencath him was his secretary, with a list 
of the citizens of Seville in his wiry twitching hands. 
The room was full of the anxious, frightened burghers; 
who, as their names were called, and a prisoner 
pessed through, moved to his trembling side to serve 
a8 bis Godfather in the Act of Faith. The honest men 
shuddered as they took theiz place in the horrible death 
procession; the time-serving men smiled at the In- 
quisitor, and bustled forward. This was thought an 
honorable office, and was sought after by hypocrites, 
aud suspected men atraid of the Church’s sword. 

The procession commenced with the Dominicans, 
whose founder instituted the Inquisition. Before 
them flaunted the banner of the order, representing in 
plisteniug embroidery that burns in the sun and shines 
like a mirror, the frocked Saint, holding a threatening 
sword in one hand, and, in the other, an olive-branch, 
with the motto Justice and Mercy. 

God of love, what a mockery of thy attributes! Be- 
hind the banner came the prisoners, in their yellow 
ecapulars, holding their lighted torches; their feet 
bleeding with the stones, and their less frightened god- 
fathers, gay in cloak, in sword, in rnff, tripping along 
by their side, holding their plumed hats in their hands. 
The street and windows were crowded with careless 
eyes. Children were held up‘ to execrate us as we 
passed to our torturing death, The auto-da-fe was al- 
ways 4@ holiday sight to the craftsmen and apprentices; 
it drew more than even a bullfight; because of the touch 
of tragedy aboutit. Our procession, like a long black 
snake, wound on, with its banners and crosses; its 
bare-footed prisonors ; 
through street after street, heralded by soldiers who 
ran before to clear a way for us, to stop mules, displace 
fruitstalls and street performers = | their laughing 
audiences. We at last reached the Church of All the 
Saints; where, tired, dusty, bleeding, all faint, we were 
to hear mass. 

The church had a grave-vault aspect and was dreadful 
as a charnel-house. The great altar was veiled in black, 
ané was lit with six silver candles, whose flames shone 
like yellow stars, with clear twinkle, and a soft halo 
round each black, fire-tipped wick. On each side of the 
altar—that seemed to bar out God and his mercy from 
us, and to wrap the very sun in a grave cloak—were two 
thrones, one for the Grand Inquisitor and his counsel, 
another for the King and his court. The one was filled 
with sexton-like lawyers; the other with jewelled and 
feathered men. 

In front of the great altar, and near the door—where 
the blessed daylight shines with hope and joy; but not 
for us—ts another altar on which six gilded and illumi- 
nated missals laid open; those books of the Gospels, 
too, in which I had once read such texts as—God is 
love; Forgive as ye would be forgiven; Faith, hope, 
charity ; these three, but the greatest of these is charity; 
Near this lesser altar the executive monks had raised a 
balustraded gallery with bare benches; on which sat 
the criminals iu their yellow and flame-striped tabards, 
with their godfathers, The doomed ones came last; 
the more innocent first. Those who entered the black- 
hung church first, passing up nearest to the altar, sat 
there, either praying, or in a frightened trance of horrid 
expectancy. The trembling living corpses wearing the 
yeliow and red mitres came last, preceded by a gigantic 
crucifix, the face turned from them. 

Immediately following these poor mitred men came 
servitors of the’ Inquisition, carrying four human effi- 
gies fastened to long staves, and four chests containing 
the bortes of those men who hai died in the claws of the 
Inquisition before the fire could be got ready. The cof- 
fers were painted with flames and demons, and the effi- 
gies wore the dreadful mitre and the crimson and 
yellow shirt, all a-flame with typical paint. The effigies 
sometimes represented men tried for heresy since their 
death, and whose estates had since been confiscated and 
their effigies doomed to be burned, as a warning for no 
one within their reach to differ in opinion with the 
Inquisition. 

Every prisoner being now in his place—godfathers, 
torchmen, pikemen, musket-ers, inquisitors and flaunt- 
ing court—the Provincia! of the Augustins mounted the 
pu'lpit, followed by his ministrant, and preached a 
stormy, denouncing, exulting sermon, half an hour 
long (it seemed a month of anguish), in which his 
“burning eloquence’ compared the Chu: ch to Noah’s 
ark; but with this difference, that those animals who 
entered it before the deluge camé out of it unaltered, 
while the blessed Inquisition had, by God’s blessing, 
the power of changirg those its walls once had shut on, 
turning out—meek as the lambs he saw around him; so 
tranquil and devout—those who had once been cruel as 
wolves, and savage and daring as lions, 

This cruel, mocking sermon over, two readers 
mounted the pulpit to shout the list of the names of 
the condemned, their crimes (now for the first time 
known to them) and thelr senteuces. We grew all ears, 
and trembled as each name was read. 

As each name was called the alcaid led out the owner 
of it from his pen to the middle of 4he gallery opposite 
the pulpit, where he remained standing, taper in hand; 
after the sentence, he was bed to the altar, where he had 
to put his hand on one of the missals, and to remain 
there on his knees. 

At the end of each sentence, the reader stopped to 


pronounce, in a loud angry voice, a full confession of 
faith, which he exhorted us (the guilty) to join in with 
heart and voice. Then we all returned to our places. | 


My offence I éound, was having spoken bitterly of the 


Inquisition, and called a crucifix a mere bit of cuti '° 
I was therefore declared excomm’ » my 
confiscated to the king, and I was banished and 
condemned to the Havannah galleys for five yea™, with 
the following penances: 1 must renounce all friendship 
with heretics and suspected persons; I must, for three 
years, confess and communicate three times # month ; 
I must recite five times a day, for three years, the Pater 
and Ave Maria in honor of the Five Wounds ; I must 
hear mass and sermon every Sunday and ey | and, 
above all, I must guard carefully the secret of al) I had 
said, heard or seen in the holy office (which oath, as the 
reader will observe, [ have carefully kept). ‘ 

The sentcnce once read and the worst known, even 
the condemned seemed happier; and every one {fell to 
eating the figs and bread he had no appetite for in the 
morning; for we were all worn out with our long fast. 

The Inquisitor then quitted his seat, resumed his 
robes, and followed by twenty priests each with a staff 
in his hand, he passed into the middle of the chureh; 
and, with divers prayers, some of us were relieved from 
excommunication, each of us receiving a buffet from # 
priest. Once, such an insult would have sent the blood 
in a rush to my head, and I had died but I had given a 
return blow; now, so weak and broken-spirited was I, 
I broke into tears. 

All this time the fussy, frighten citizen who served 
as my godfather had not dared even tb give me a pinch 
of snuff or te answer any of my anxious questions; now 
my sentence was commuted, he bowed, chatted and 
handed me his snuff-box, which I refused with contmpt 
and indignation. But he only shrugged his shoulders 
and stammered an apology. 

Now, one by one, the condemned, faint and stagger- 
ing, were brought in to hear their sentence, which they 
did with a frightened vacancy inconceivably touching. 
A devil would have shed tears to see them; but the In- 
quisitors were gossiping among themselves and scarcely 
looked at them; so surfeited were these priests with 
their enemies’ blood. 

Every sentence ended with the same cold mechanical 
formula: That the holy office, being unhappily unable 
to pardon the prisoners, on account of their relapee and 
im penitence, found itself obliged to punish them witb all 
the rigor of the Jaw, and therefore delivered them with 
regret to the hands of secular justice, praying it to use 
clemency and mercyjtowards the wretched men; saving 
their souis by the punishment of their bodies, and re- 
commending death, but not the effusion of blood: 
Hypocrites! 

At the word blood, the justice bangman stepped for- 
ward and took possession of their bodies; the alcaid 
first striking each of them on the chest, to show that 
they were now abandoned to the rope and Gre. 

A month before this auto-da-fé, the ministers of the 
Inquisition preceded by their banner, gorgeons and 
luminous with sacred symbols, had gone iu cavalcade 
from the Palace of the Holy Office to the Cathe ral 
Square and proclaimed the ceremony with drums, trum- 
pets and clashing of brase, to the great crowd that 
thronged to hear the good news. 

Our present auto-da-ié was to celebrate the king’s 
marriage, and was to be followed by great bull fights. 
They had erected in the square a great theatre, fifty feet 
long, raised to a level with the king’s balcony. All 
round ran an amphitheatre of thirty steps for the Coun- 
cil of the Inquisition and the king’s ministers. Above 
these, and higher than the king’s seat, was the Grand 
Inquisitor’s place, under a gilt and erimson dais. On 
the left ot the theatre was a second am; hitheatre, where 
the criminals sat and trembled. The fire shone on 
their pale faces. In the midst was a smalier scaffold, 
with two cages, for more penned-up criminals, to bear 
their sentences in. There were in iront of this three 
special chairs, for the preachers and readers ofthe sen- 
tences; and near these chairs was a temporary altar, 
hung with black. 

The king had the queen on his left hand, and the 
queen’s mother on his right. The court ladien filled 
the rest of the balcony; which, with their flowers and 
dresses, seemed as if heaped with nosegays. There 
were also separate seats for the ambassadors, the city 
judges and the people. 

e procession consisted of, first, 100 charcoal. men, 
armed with pike and musket, and laden with billets of 
wood; then the Dominicans carrying a white cross; 
then the Duke of Medina Ceeli, bearing, as is the here 
ditary privilege of his family, the great red damask ban- 
ner of the Inquisition, which has on one side the arms 
ot Spain, and on the other a naked sword thrust through 
a laurel crown. Next came a green cross muffled in 
black, followed by nobles and Familiars of the Inqni- 
sition dressed in robes, adorned with white and black 
crosses, edged with gold. The train was closed by 50 
halberdiers, or Guards of the Inquisition, clad in white 
and black, and commanded by the hereditary Protector 
of the Inquisition in the Archbishopric of Seville. 

The standard and cross were fixed above the royal 
seat, and the Dominicans, who bad been all night sing- 
ing hymns and thirsting for our blood, drew up in line, 
as the king and ladies at that moment appeared in the 
balconies, in a blaze of color and splendor, like a sun- 
burst. 

This was at 8 o’clock. The charcoal-burners were 
placed on the left of the king’s box, the guard on the 
right. The great pasteboard effigies were ae promi- 
nently at one end of the amphitheatre. Next filed in, 
ead and slow, the hundred men condemned to the fire; 
cords round their necks, the three-feet-high flame- 
colored mitres on their heads; their feet ; the 
torches shaking in their trembling hands. 

Next, each led between two familiares, came the com- 
muted; and, last of all, the innocent. Some of the con- 
demned had s in their mouths, to prevent any out- 
burst of Stosphemy, and they were each of them 
surrounded by four or five friars, holding crucifixes to 
their eyes, and exhorting them, angrily and noisily to 
repent. 

Having passed under the king’s balcony, and then 
round the amphitheatre, they were pleced on the left 
hand of the amphitheatre, between the familiars and 
the priests; who exhorted them continually to repent. 

Next arrived the banner of the parish of Saint Se- 
bastian, the Inquisition Council, the Inguisitors, the 
Qualifiers, and a long procession secular and religious 
dignitaries, who placed themseives on the right side of 
the theatre, surrounding the Grand Inquisitor’s chair. 
Last of all came the Grand Inquisitor, robed in viole 
attended by the President of the Council of Castile; an 
when he (the archdevil) took his seat, the President 
bowed and retired. 

Then mass was again said, and the priest, leaving the 
altar, sat down; upon which, the Inquisitor, putting on 
pontifical robes and mitre, bowed first to the altar, and 
then to the king; and, ascending the steps of the throne, 
a servitor the cross, read aloud the oath by 
which the King of Spain had bound himself to protect 
at all hazards, even to the loss of his kingdom, the 
Catholic Faith, to extirpate heresy, and to support the 
Inquisition. Then the king taking off his hat (the great 
sword held unsheathed by a chamberlain at his left 
side), swore to observe the oath. 

The Inquisitor unrobed and resumed his place, while 
the same oath was administered to ali present. Next, 
there was a sermon by a Dominican, praising the Jn- 
quisition, and denouncing heresy, and the procession 
moved towards the piles, now dry, piled and stacked 
with wood billets and fagots. 

A few horrid moments of rivetting collars, blankets; 
a twist or two of the garotte for the least guilty; a 
struggle here and there, with a demoniac yell, soon 
stifled by crue) hands and driving blows. The fires 
were lit. Now the excitement in the boxes got greater 
and greater. The fans agitated in black waves; the silk 
dresses too, waved like flowery eadows in the March 
winds. But no ‘pity; not a tear. The flames raged 
with cruel leaps and meounts: it drove up in great 
guivering pyramids, that the wind now and then drified 
out in Lorizontal banners, showing black bodies, black 
burning stakes, and thin hands clasped together in 
prayer. Higher and higher 7 the great twisted 

columns of smoke; now turning roaring and racing 
masses of living fire, furiously, wratbfully, and gintton- 
ously hungering for victims, 





** Wet, farmer, you told us your place wag 
a good place for hunting; now we have tramped it for 
| three hours, and found no game.” 

“Just so. I calenlate, as a general thing, the less 
game there is the mope bunting yeu have,”’ 
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THE SCHOLARS OF BRIENNE. 


Tue winter pf 1783 was a severe one in the 
northern provinces of France. Snowstorms of 
unusual violence and duration visited every dis- 
trict. Tho vincyards were bali-buricd, the great 
road to Paris was impassable for wocks, and in 
the lower strects of Bricnne the inhabitants were 
obliged to open narrow passages through the | 
snow, which reso above their ground-floor | 
windows. 

The situation of that ancient town still renders 

liable to such wintry visitations. Surrounded 
by an open, levgl country, and built ona stcep 
hiliside, its strects rise one above another like 
successive terraces, up to the grim chiteau which 
has stood many a siege, 2nd seon various ocen- 
pants sinco it was erected by the first seigneur of 
Brienne. Few travellers visited the city, for it has 
little traffic, and less fashion, about it. There are 
traces cf wars both early and late—ruined fortifi- 
cotions, tracks of shot, and shell, and fire. There 
are also an old church or two, and some houses 
that might interest the autiquary ; but, excepting 
these and their traditions, a more commonplace 
old burgh is not to be found in northern France. 

At the time of our story, Brienne had not such 
a modern look. Its narrow, irregular streets, tur- 
reted roofs and projecting gables, told of builders 
who flourished with the line of Valois. A noble 
governor held half-feudal, half-militery state in | 
its chiteau, where he commanded a small and 
very idle garrison. Its trade was old and homely; | 
its burghers careful and quiet; and the great | 
glory of the town was its military college. 
The citizens believed that half their country’s 
great commanders had been educated there. | 
They had tales of Condé and Turenve, Villiers 
and De Luxemburg, which, though scarcely 
historical, were in high credit. The studeuite, 
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| of their college, and were now at noon assembled, 
| great and small, in a large, neglected garden, 
| which served them as ground for play and exer- 
cise. From the early age at which they were 
dratted off to the army, the senior students were 
yet boys, and the juniors mere children; but the 
| controversy of their times had found entrance 
‘among them, Some were cadets of noble but re- 
| duced families, and stood high on the real or 
| imaginary privileges of their birth, taking a boy- 
ish pride in the fourial rights and usages of which 
| France was becoming evory day more impatient. 
They know that the college had heen expressly 


} | founded for youths of family ; Lut tine, the inno- 


| vator, had Lrought parvenues williin its walls, 
Ambitious burghers sent their sons; courticrs, 
their dependents ; an. promising boys from tix 
colonies, who could boast no quarterings, foun) 
their way thither with the help of friends and 
patrons. All these naturally took the @emocrat 
side, and lost no opportunity of making the fact 
known, but quarrelled and shouted for the poople’s 
rights and liberties with as much zeal and as littlo 
knowledge as the fiercest of their opponents. In 
short, like every socicty then in France, the stu- 
dents of Brienne were divided into two parties ot 
almost equal strength, The professors, thongh 
old and prudent men, were known to entertain 
si.wilar differences of opinion, and demonstrations 
which did not transgress the bounds of discipline 
were rather encouraged. 

On the present occasion, the least skilful ob- 
server of school affairs wonld have guessed that 
something extraordinary was to come off in the 
garden. Its principal walk had been cleared, to- 

| gether with a gravelled space generally used for a 
tennis-ground. The snow had been shovelled into 
great heaps on cither side, and the whole body of 
students separated with military precision, th 





ATTACK ON AND DESIRUCLION OF THE ARRAPAHOE VILLAGE, ON TONGUE RIVER, D. T., BY GEN. P. BE. CONNOR, AvGuUSr 29, 1865.—rFROM A SKETCH BY J. M. WESTOM. 


100, were more popu- 
jar than students in 
quiet country towns are 
apt to be, chiefly on 
account of the rigid 
discipline prevailing in 
military schools of 
those days, which per- 
mitted no visits, . ex- 
cept to relations, and 
httle going beyond the 
college, even on holi- 
days. . Besides Christ- 
mas and Easter, the 
principal of those was 
the governor’s birth- 
day; and as the com- 
mandant of the chiteau 
happened to have been 
born on the 29th of 
January, his festival 
came immediately after 
the storm that year. 

Tt was a cold, clear 
day, with the snow 
lying white over town 
and country. The stu- 
dents had been up 
early, assisting the po- 
ter and other humble 
office-bearers to clear 
he entrance and court 
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aristocrats formin g on 
juvenile army, and the 
democrats another, in 
order to celebrate the 
holiday by a grand dis- 
play of battles in honor 
of what the boys called 
their principles. 

For this purpose, all 
fell-to work with the 
enthusiasm and activity 
of youth. Never had 
play been more earnest. 
The aristocrats Jabored 
on one side, the demo- 
crats on the other ; and 
within an hour, thanks 
to their united exertions 
and the plastic nature 
of the material, a 
miniature fortress, with 
bastion, battlement and 
outworks, on one of 
Vauban’s most ap- 
proved plans, was con- 
structed out of 
snow. The young stu- 
dents sent up a cheer 
of triumph through 


the cold, clear air, 
is the perishable for- 
“< titications were com 
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INCIDENT OF TRAVEL—MAKING A CHIEF AMONG THE CLABLUM INDIANS. 


pleted ; and after settling the articles of war, 
and appointing officers with extreme formality, 
the aristocrats were left in possession of the 
fortress, which it was their duty to defend, while 
the democrats besieged it with all their force and 
skill. Neither party had ever seen war. As yet 
they knew it only by romance and theory ; and the 
mingling of these in their mimic siege would have 
amused any veteran who had ever mounted a 
breach or kept a bastion. The governor of the 
snow-built fortress—a fair-faced, noble-looking 
youth of 16, who had been elected to that high 
office by acclamation, as an acknowledged and 
most popular leader—addressed his troops in a 
speech full of classical quotations; reminded 
them of the exploits performed by Alexander the 
Great, Julius Cesar, and their own illustrious 
ancestors ; and closed with an exhortation to 
maintain the honor of the noble houses from 
which the were descended, by driving that con- 
temptible rabble from beneath their walls. 

The besieging general, a fiery young Parisian, 
in no less esteem with his party, talked of the 
rights of man, prophesied the triumph of liberty, 
and shouted “ death to the tyrants.” 

No imitation of the pomp and circumstance of 
war was wanting; no manceuvre of all they had 
been taught in that methodical college was left 
unpractised, ‘There were trumpets and drums, 
war-cries and standards, Cannon were planted on 
every available height, in the form of. boys, to 
fling snowballs ; sappers, armed with spades and 
and shoveis, advanced under cover of thtir fire to 
mine the walls. There were storming parties and 
forlorn hopes, led by most experienced officers, 
and attempts at surprise and escalade ; but all to 
no purpose. The besieged had a strong position, 
and kept it gallantly, showering missiles of snow, 
hardened by sundry rapid but ingenious processes, 
making all sorts of sallies, and occasionally 





carrying off the youngest of their enemies as 
prisoners of war. 

In the meantime, tempers waxed warm on both 
sides. No contest, however small its object, can 
be long carried on, without unsealing some bitter 
waters. The blows grew harder, the sneers more 
spiteful. There was earnestness and almost 
ferocity in the fighting now, which did not escape 
the notice of the only spectators within sig ht— 
two men of gray hair and military appearance, 
who stood, each wrapped in a rough gray cloak, 
and smoking a long pipe at the garden-gate. 

The tallest and most martial-looking of the 
pair was old Jules, the chief porter and general 
overseer of domestic matters in the college. He 
had never worn uniform, nor served out of 
Brienne ; but in discourse, deportment, and in- 
clinations, there was not a more soldier-like man 
within his country. The other was Jean Martin, 
his cousin-german, who had been a peasant’s son 
in the neighborhood till he went with a volunteer 
corps of the Marquis Lafayette, to serve in the 
American war of independence. The peace 
signed in Paris in the previous year had closed 
their campaigns; and though the newly-established 
republic rewarded her French auxiliaries with 
liberal grants from the inexhaustible treasury of 
prairie and forest lands, such was the applause 
known to await them at home, that the greater 
part of Lafayette’s soldiers chose to return with 
their commander. Fighting for liberty was then 
an untried but most popular business in France. 
Jean Martin came home covered with glory in tl:e 
the eyes of his kindred and old neighbors. Ail 
that winter his father’s cottage was a place of 
evening gatherings, to hear him relate his battl » 
and marches. The old peasant felt his hou: 
raised half-way to nobility by such a son, and t) 
porter of the military college considered Jean ti. 
only one of his relations worthy to visit him i 
Brienne. He had accordingly sojourned for son 





SCRAPS OF HISTORY—THEJSCHOLARS OFPBKIENNE. 


time with old Jules, and seen the wonders of the 
college. There was a. museum of arms and 
military engines, on which the porter delighted to 
expatiate. Jean Martin was a praiseworthy 
listener, when not engaged on his American 
campaigns ; and the cousins now stocd in a high 


state of mutual satisfaction, smoking their pipes, | 


and gaziag on the siege of that snow-built 
fortress with an interest scarcely inferior to that 
of the contending students. 

“That is a brave boy who leads the attack,” 
said Jean; ‘‘ so is he who holds the fortress.” 

“Yes,” replied¥the porter, who prided himself 
on knowing every student’s genealogy, and had 
extremely aristocratic prejudices. ‘Would you 
believe that the young rogue who leads the demo- 
crate actually belongs to one of the best houses in 
Paris? Their name is Caulincburt. They can 
count back five hundred years without one low 
alliance ; but the house is terribly reduced. There 
is a wine-shop kept in their hotel in the Rue du 
Temple, and that boy has taken to the new notions. 
These are queer times! The boy who holds the 
fort 80 well, and looks so like a nobleman’s son, is 
poorly enough descended, though his father was 
an officer in Montcalm’s army, and fell at Quebec ; 
his great-grandfather, as I know, was that cousin 
of Madame de Maintenon whom she could neither 
bribe nor frighten out of Protestantism. He fled 
to Switzerland at the revocation, but came back 
when Louis le Grande was gone, and they say ”— 
here the porter’s voice fell--“‘ he lived and died a 
mere pastor at Maziers.” 

“His great-grandson knows something of de- 
fence,” said Jean; ‘* I have not seen either since 
we kept Fort Philip on the Mississippi; but tell 
me, cousin, who is yonder boy, who stands alone 
leaning against the old apple-tree, and smiles so 
scornfully every time young Caulincourt and his 
company are repulsed.” 

Old Jules followed, with a glance of any thing 
but approbation, the direction of the soldier's eye, 
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“He is a young general!” cried Jean Martin 
clapping his hands in a glow of enthusiasm 
“Cousin, I have seen nothing like that since the 
day when we, with some help from the Americans, 

| surrounded Burgoyne’s army, at the springs of 

Saratoga.” 

““He a general!” cried Jules, in great wrath 
**T wonder to hear you, who have served under a 
marquis, The fellow has done nothing! in due 
form; I could have shown him better myself. 
— the dinner-bell, and our soup will be 
coll,” 

The bell which smote old Jules with that well- 
founded fear summoned the students from their 
mimic: warfare. The fortress was, however, dis- 
mantled by the specialcommandant of the victori- 
ous general. He left his flag floating over its 
ruins, and laughed at the defeated governor, who 
was sorely discomfited, not so much for having 
lost his fort, as because in the fray he had hurt a 
sickly bov, though the brave child wiped up his 
eyes, and promised to say nothing about it. So 
the garden was left to snow and silence, and the 
twilight came down upon Brienne, 

Mary evenings and mornings come and go in 
the space of thirty years, and many things besides 
had come and gone in France, when, on the 29th of 
January, 1814, old Jules and his cousin again stood 
together at the fall of the winter day. Both were 
now old indeed. Jules was approaching ninety, 
Jean Martin had numbered four score and five, 
The world of their youth was long dead and buried 
under successive ruins. They had outlived seven 
forms of government, and seen changes of power, 
and glory, and faith; but except that the gray 
hair had grown snow white, and even the military 
erectness of Jules had bowed to time, there was 
little change in the cousins. 

They had led hardy and temperate lives, and in 
consequence enjoyed that singular preservation 
of faculties which keeps the oldest age green. 
Both remembered the times of Louis XV.,gand 
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AN ITEM FROM THE INQUISITION, 


which rested on a dark, spare youth of Italian 
features, grave, keen, and very discontented-look- 
ing, who had been one of the most earnest and 
active in the siege, till, in a fit of sudden disgust, 
he retired to the old apple-tree, and stood there 
surveying the proceedings of his comrades with 
silent but manifest contempt. 

“He,” said the porter, “is of no family at all— 
me of the patronised, you understand, He was 
orn in Corsica, and don’t know who sent him 
ere ; but the best descended boy at the college 
snot as ambitious as that boy, When he is not 
n command he is always in a quarrel with some- 
ody, or standing,alone as you see him now. The 
professor don’t seer. to think him clever, and the 
young noblemen try to keep him _in his place, but 
it is wonderful how often he gets the upper hand. 
Just look at Caulincourt coaxing him back. That 
boy condescends so to his inferiors !” 

The general of the besieging army was indeed 
making most inviting signals to the recusant of 
the apple-tree ; but,he answered loud enough for 
Jules and Jean to hear : 

“No, you'll never take the place; you ‘don’t 
know the way. As I said before, give me the 
mmand, and I'll plant the colors on it in half an 
hour.” 

Caulincourt looked angry, but his suldiers began 
to talk. There was an evident inclination to try 
the new general, So he descended to the ranks 
in quict indignation, and the young Italian lite- 
rally jumped from the apple-tree to the post of 
power, 

The besieged set up a shout of derision, but 
their scorn did not last. The new leader whispered 
his commands, altered the position of his army, 
and drew them into a sally, in which one division 
cut off the retreat, while another attacked the 


were high authorities in the topography of their 
native province. It was in the latter capacity they 
had been summoned from the wine-cellar of a 
ruined convent hard by the city wall, which had 
been the old men’s latest habitation, to a large 
upper room in the chateau of Brienne, once a 
baron’s banquet-hall, but now bare and dusty, 
with queer stains ‘on the walls and floor, a great 
wood fire blazing on the hearth, a stray chair or 
two, and a table covered with papers, between 
which and the nearest window a man in a general’s 
uniform, much the worse for wear, was walking 
backwards and forwards like one made restless by 
anxiety. 

The old cousins knew”that he was the emperor 
—people said of the world—but that was years 
ago, before the grand army marched for Russia. 
Now there was an allied army in the heart of 
France, pressing from all sides towards her capi- 
tal, and tighting for every town and village on their 
way. That day the Russians had been driven out 
of Brienne after a desperate battle, but the bomb- 
shells from the French batteries had set fire to the 
old town; and when the place was won, half ita 
streets, dweHings and churches, the town hall and 
the military college were so many heaps of black 
and smouldering ruins. 

Among them the troops remained under arms, 

| though snow lay deep on the surrounding country, 
and the previous day had been spent in a fatiguing 
march through the marshy forest of Jerre; but 
through the deepening gray of night there rose 
from hill and dale the glare of hostile watchfires. 
Blucher, with his mingled host of Germans, Rus- 
| sians and Cossacks, was there, for the day of 
decisive victories; had passed from the French 
eagles. The mmperial army was now but the 
broken remaants of many battles. The genius of 





| 


fortress, at a point hitherto untried, and in less | its chief had been discovered not to be invincible, by 


than a quarter of an hour the Italian planted his | 


all except himself. Yet even he could not rest for 


~olors, consisting of three old silk handkerchiefs | the dread of gathering enemies, and the two®red 





tacked together, on the highest of ite snowy | 
battlements, 


men had been summoned to his quarters in the 
chiteau, to give some information concerning 
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local byways, which maps did not supply, for a 
retreat had been determined on before the break 
of day. 

All that the cousins could recollect of that 
interview was that the great commander’s ques- 
tions came quick and many. They had neither 


words nor memory to reply, for grief and conster- | 


nation was upon them. Jean Martin had seen 
war before ; both remembered the revolution, had 
lived through the reign of terror, and beheld the 
northern enemy in their own Brienne ; but to see 
the old streets burned down, and the military col- 
lege laid in ashes, was more than their white 
leads could bear without confusion. 

“Caulincourt!” cried the impatient man of 
power, a8 a care-worn marshal entered, conduct- 
ing a man whose dress belonged to civil life, and 
whose look was more thoughtful than soldiers are 
apt to wear. “Oaulincourt! these old men have 
lost their wits, if they ever had any. Why do 
they bring such people tome? Who is this you 
have brought? Oh, I see, the protestant curé, 
whom we found in the forest. Well, monsieur 
le curé (and his tone imperceptibly softened), 
m made a capital guide, though not very willing 

bear us company at first. Perhaps you never 
saw fighting before, and didn’t care for being so 
near the cannon ?” 

“No, sire,” said the curé, with a respectful 
bend, “ that was not the reason ; but I had been 
a ~ way to see a sick member of my scattered 

OCcKk— 


** Well, well, you will get back to your parish in 

time see them all,” said the emperor ; 

*but they say you know something of this coun- 
try. Tell me all abont it.” 

And once more the questions came fast and 

many. The results, however, were far more 
satisfactory, for the protestant curé answered not 
only so clearly, but in such good military phrase, 
that the imperial questioner declared he had some 
sense, and took him confidentially to the window 
to. see Blucher’s watchfires. The curé had 
— out a narrow byway, which led beyond 
he enemy’s position into the open country, and 
ventured to hint that a safe and quiet retreat 
might be thus secured. The emperor made no 
reply, but he took notes and — orders to weary 
ellesdo-comp who came and went; and at last, 
looking the curé puey in the face as he was 
gazing involuntarily on the burned town, the war- 
wasted country, and the distant Prussian lines, he 
said : 

** What is your name, and where did you get so 
much military knowledge ?” 

The room was silent ; the great fire was burning 
red. Old Jules and Jean, kept in the vestibule 
lest they might be wanted, were leaning, half- 
asleep, against the wall, in charge of a tired 
attendant. Caulincourt set in the furthest corner 
of the room, fast asleep, and dreaming, perhaps, 
of his embaasy to the allied sovereigns, and the 
notes that were sent to him every day to “sign 
nothing.” The curé had been waiting for his 
dismissal, and was slightly startled, but he 
answered : 

“‘ My name, sire, is Frangois d’Aubigny, and my 
mili knowledge was acquired yonder,” and he 
pointed to the still smouldering seminary. 

“Hal” said the emperor, whose memory was 
eee eee at times, “‘you are then my old 
schoolfellow. I .~e ¢ I knew your face. ‘It is 
long ago. What in the world made you turn 

tor? You showed as much science in defend- 
ing & snow fortress in that old garden, one day, 
as would have insured you a marshal’s staff.” 

** Perhaps I did,” said the curé ; “ but war is a 
fearful ie. Achance blow I gave a little school- 
feliow that day first made me think so ; and oh, 
sire, look at thie burned town, this bloody country, 
and the dead that lie about us, and, if you can, 


give us . ‘ 
The ense of the’night, the scené, the circum- 
and the truth that had been spoken, 
malized the schoolfellows once more, 
in spite of history and fortune. They stood to- 
ether as accountable men, with no other dis- 
fnction between them. For a moment the dark, 
resolute face was fixed in a | ‘aze on the 
college of his youth, burnt downle is own bomb- 
shells, The next, it kindled up with self con- 
fidence and imperial pride. 

“ Yes, I will restore peace to France,” he said, 
“by driving these invaders from her soil. To- 
morrow I will destroy Blucher ; on Wednesday, I 
will annihilate the Russians; on Saturday, the 
entire Austrian force will join me; and within a 
month the allies will be too happy to recross the 
Rhine, with the loss of cannon and baggage. As 
for this town, I will rebuild and make it a provin- 
eial capital. I will erect a palace, a college, and, 

aps, a church on the ground of yon old gar- 

n. en you will see what this country will 
beeome. But, good-night. Victor will send you 
safe to your parish, and I will not forget your 
services.” 


So the curé was dismissed, and the French army 
retreated before daybreak. But Blucher was not 
annihilated, neither were the Russians destroyed. 
The palace, the college, and the church were 
never built, and most people know how peace was 
restored to France and Europe. But old Jules, 
even to his ninety-fifth, and Jean Martin to his 
——_ year, lived, they said, comfortably in 
the quarters, and continued to tell all listeners 
a broken story, better known to some of the 
ancient citizens, concerning one of their great 
emperor’s fellow-students, who forgot the art of 
war, to be the humble, laborious pastor of a forest 
parish, through which he once guided the march 
of his famous schoolfellow, witnessed what was 
almost his last victory, and talked with him over 
the burnt ruins of Brienne. 








A FAITHFUL TERRIER AND THE 
poc TAX. 


Tax Edinburgh correspondent of the Ayrshire 
Express sends that journal the following story of canine 
fidelity: 

“I may give you an instance of taxation which I 
think is in itself much more cngeeenrs than any annuity 
burden we kave in the city. Itisadog tax case, Not 
that I object in the least to the dog tax, because were it 
not in existence we should be perfectly overrun with 
the nasty curs; I only object in this particular instance. 
Nearly six years ago a terrier dog was found lying under 
a horizontal vestone in Old Greyfriars graveyard, 
Edinburgh—the burial ground in connection with the 
chureh presided over by Dr. Robert Lee. The poor 
brute had evidently been there some days, and although 
ewhanste’ with hunger and thirst, viciously refused to 
be removed. It was coaxed with milk and other canine 
luxuries, and through the kindness and attention of the 

wediggers was soon in a position to run about; but 
PO resetately refused to leave the kirkyard. There had 
been a number of funerals from the country tor some 
dgys prior to that on which the dog was observed, and 
it was believed that the dog’s waster had been among 


| TROUPE, and thoroughbred Horses. 


| the number Isid under the sod; but whither it came no 

i dtell. From that day to this ‘ Bob,’ for such is 

the name he gets, has remained in Greyfrars’ Kirk- 

. He y ~ in it every night, and spends most of 
time in it during the day. 

| “During the inclement winter the year before last, 

| Sergeant Scott, of the Royal Engineers, one of Bob’s 

| best friends, got him coaxed into his house for a night 
or two; but the dog was evidently unhappy, and soon 
returned to his quiet quarters under the tombstone. 
| Bob got to know the sergeant’s dinner hour to a minute. 
| With military precision he woud meet him at George IV. 
| Bridge at a certain hour each day, go home with him, 
| and share his dinner. In the afternoon, when Sergeant 
Scott prepared to return to the office, Bob would give 
| him a ‘Scotch convoy’ a short distance beyond Grey- 
| friars, give a farewell wag or two with his tail, and trot 
away back to the graveyard. But Bob spends his favors 
among his acquaintances, and one oi them is on the 
| present occasion to be victimized in the dog tax. 

{ “Mr, Trail, a highly respectable refreshment-room 
keeper in the vicinity of Old Greyfriars, is very kind to 
Bob, and for his kindness he has received intimation 
that he must pay 12 shillings sterling—12 shillings for 
the taithful terrier occasionally visiting the refresh- 

| ment-room to supply the cravings of hunger? This is 

| surely too bad. As well assess the publican in the 
| Vicinity, who supplies Bob witn g things; or the 
| baker, who now and ugain gives him a bun or a biscuit; 


| 
| 


| or any one of the poor dog’s numerous friends; for the 


longer he lives—and Bob is getting old—he gathers the 
' more friends around him.” 








Barnum’s New American Museum, 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. This 
establishment does not advertise in the New York 
Herald. Happy New Year! Grand Holiday Perform- 
ances nearly Every Hour Day and Evening. CIRCUS 
TRICK PONY, 
WILD BILL. A galaxy of Equestrian Stars in New and 
Dashing Acts of Horsemanship. Previous to Circus, 
the Domestic drama of te ORPHAN BOYS OF HUN- 
GARY; or, THE CHARTER OF OLVANEZ, by the 
talented Dramatic Company. An EXTRA CIRCUS 
PERFORMANCE Every Morning at 11 o’clock. W. B. 
Harrison, Extemporaneous Singer; Major Colvin, aged 
11, 21 inches high, weighs 1515; Gen. Grant, Jun., aged 
14, 28 inches high, 181b; the beautiful Miniature Lady, 
Miss Lizzie Read; Three immense Living Giants; Two 
beautiful Circassian Girls; John Battersby, Living 
Skeleton, weighs 6716 ; Hannah Battersby, his wife, 
weighs 70215; a Mammoth Fat Woman and Snake 
Charmer, handling and caressing the largest Snakes; 
Bohemian Glass Blowers; a Steam Glass Engine iu 
motion; Albino Boy; Cosmoramas, Learned Seal, 
Happy Family, Grand Aquaria, 100,000 curiosities. Ad- 
mission, 30 cents; children under ten, 15 cents. 








AGENTS WANTED 

Wanted, active and intelligent Men or Women to can- 
vass for Benson J. Lossiug’s Proror1aL HisToRY OF THE 
GREAT CrviL WAR IN THE UNITED STATEs, got up ata 
cost of over $50,000, and will contain upwards of 2,000 
Engravings. This work has been written since the con- 
clusion of the war, and the engravings are from original 
designs by the author, who has traveled many thousand 
miles in the pursuit of his calling; and it will be tound 
the most complete and reliable History of the War 
published. It has been endorsed by the Governors of 
all the States and the leading Orficers of our Army and 
Navy, with other prominent men of the country. We 
give our agents exclusive territory to operate in, and 
pay a liberal per centage. This work will be sold ex- 
clusively by subscription, and will furnish employment 
toa steady canvasser for several years. Address 

§35-7o GEORGE W. CHILDS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


$7 Per Day !—The best chance ever offered. 
Particulars sent free. Agents wanted. Address M. M. 
SANBORN, Brasher Falls, N. Y. 537-38 


‘HOLIDAY PRESENTS! 
Great Prize Distribution 


BY THE 
NEW YORK GIFT ASSOCIATION. 
25 El it Rosewood Pianos, worth from ac 4 to $500 





50 Melodeons, Rosewood Cases;......... 25 to 225 
150 Music Boxes............2..ss000. aseo 15 to 45 
100 Silver Revolving Patent Castors...... 15to 40 
100 Silver Fruit and Cake Baskets..... eos §6«©6B to 85 


500 Sets Silver Table Spoons ............. 
100 Gold Hunting-case Watches.......... 75 to 150 
150 Diamond Rings..........-...se00++. 650to 200 
200 Gold Watches. ..g....°***.seeececeaee 60 to 100 


300 Ladies’ Gold Watches........... cesses «GO to 8S 
500 Silver Watches...........ccsseces00+- 25 to 50 
1000 Sets Silver Tea D veccccccgece ce 6to 15 
1000 Sets Silver Forks. .........+.-+sss000 9to 2 

VOB cece cccccccccs 6to 12 


Silver Cups, Butter Kni 
Childrens Silver Sets............+.+.0+++ 5to 10 
Diamond Pins, Gold Bracelets, Coral, Florentine, 
Mosaic, Jet, Lava and Cameo Ladies’ Sets, Gold Pens, 
with Gold and Silver Extension Holders, Sleeve Buttons, 
Sets of Studs, Neck Chains, Vest Chains, Plain and Chased 
Gold Gold Thimbles, Lockets, and FINE 
of every description, of the st 
co) styles, valued at 


9 : 
To be Sold for One Dollar Each without regard to value, 


Distribution is made in the following manner: 

CERTIFICATES, rf each Article and its value, 
are placed in SEALED ENVELOPES, which are well 
mixed. One of these Envelopes, containing the Certiti- 
cate or order for some Article, worth at least $1 at retail, 
will be sent by mail to any address, without regard 
to choice, on receipt of 26 cents. On receiving the Cer- 
tificate the purchaser will see what Article it draws, and 
its value, which may be FROM ONE TO FIVE HUN- 
DRED DOLLARS, and can then send ONE DOLLAR 
and receive the Article named, or can choose any other 
one Article on our List of the same value. 





We refer-to those who have recently drawn valuabie 
gifts from us; 

H. Taylor, Ringtown, Pa,, Gold Patent Lever Watch, 
value $100; Jas. H. Bruce, Nashville, Tenn., Silver 
Watch, $40; Geo. D. Wood, Whitby, Canada West, 
Silver Watch, $45; H. Stone, 52 Tenth street, Piano, 
value $350; Mrs. Teresa A. Miller, Scranton, Pa., Dia- 
mond Ring, value $175; Miss Ellen J. Peck, Springfield, 
Tll., Melodeon, value $125; Dr. I. Van Riper, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Gold Hunting Case Watch, value $150; Ed. 
H. Lindsay, Worcester, Mass., Piano, value $250; Miss 
D. H. Farwell, Dubuque, Iowa, Diamond Ear-drops, 
value $250; Francis I. Moran, 126 Pearl street, Albany, 
N. ¥., Music Box, value $40 ; Mrs. R. C. Ingersoll, Ur- 
bano, Ohio, Silver set, value $60; Lieut. B. F. Hen- 
dricks, Willard’sHotel, Washington, D. C., Silver Patent 
Lever Watch, value $55; Robert H. Hotchkiss, New 
Haven, Conn, Melodeon, value $250; W. F. T. Willis, 
West 22d street, New York, Diamond Cluster Pin, value 
$200; Mrs. R. G. Tappan, 16 York street, Gold Watch, 
value $125; Miss Ellen F. Dickerson, Binghampton, 
New York, Melodeon, value $100; Wm. B. Redfield, 
Columbus, Ohio, Music Box, value $40. 

Many persons, who have drawn valuable prizes, do not 
wish their names published, or we might extend this list. 
Letters from various parties throughout the country, 
acknowledging the receipt of valuable gifts, may be 
seen on file at our office, 


713 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


ia NO BLANKES.—Every purchaser gets an article 
of value. 

Partics dealing with us may depend on having prompt 
returns, and the article drawn will be immediately sent 
to them by express or return mail. 

Entire satisfaction guaranteed in all cases. 

a@ Six Certificates for One Dollar; 13 for Two 
Dollars ; 33 for Five Dollars. Great Inducements to 
Agents. 

All letters should be addressed 
T. BENTON & CO., Box 5567, P. O., New York. 
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FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


FIRST PREMIUM. 
IMPROVED 
THE EMBODIMENT OF 
PRACTICAL UTILITY AND 
EXTREME SIMPLICITY. 

Originally Patented May 13, 1862; improvement ui 
June 9, 1863. The celebrated FAMILY GEM WING 
MACHINE, with CRIMPING attachment, a most Wonder- 
ful and Elegantly Constructed Novelty ; is NomsELEss in 
operation, uses the STRAIGHT NEEDLE, and works hori- 
zontal, sews with DouBLE OR SINGLE THREAD of ALL 
KInDs. Makes the Running Stitch more perfect and regu- 
lar than by hand, and with extraordinary rapidity, 
making 16 stit:hes to each evolution of the wheel. Will 
Gather, Hem, Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &., 
&c.; requires no Change of Stitch—1Is NOT LIABLE TO 
GET OUT OF ORDER, and will lasta LirermeE; being the 
strongest machine made. Warranted not to get out of 
order for THREE YEARS. It has taken the PREmruMs at 
New York and other Stare Farrs, and received the ruLL 
APPROVAL of ALL the principal Journals, and of those 
who have USED THEM, 

“This beautiful Machine makes the Running Stitch 


at the rate of several yards per minute.”—Frank 
Leslie’s. 


“Tt uses @ common needle, sews very rapidly, and is 
80 easily understood that a child can use it.”—N, Y. 
Independent 


. 


“With single or double thread, it silently yet very 
rapidly, with a common needle, makes the running 
stitch exactly like hand sewing.” —N. Y. Tribune. 


Single Machines sent to any part of the country per 
Express, packed in box with printed instructions, on 
receipt of price, $5, Safe delivery guaranteed. ents 
wanted everywhere. Circular containing Li In- 
ducements sent free. 

Address all orders to 
FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE COo., 
Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


(4 4 COMIC VALENTINES $I 





Sent by Mail, Postpaid. 
B. W. HITCHCOCK, 14 Chambers street, N. ¥. 537-40 


Agents Always Wanted. 
uae ew. ananeene. 14 Chamber street, N. Y. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 

501 BROADWAY, ST. NICHOLAS BLOCK. 
Photographic Materials, 
STEREOSCOPIC GOODS, 

War Views, Scenery, Groups,”"etc-, etc. 


Photo Albums, great assortment. Cartes de Visite of 
noted persons, etc., etc., etc. French, English and Am- 
tt 


erican novelties. 








New Sheet Music.—Choice and Desirable. 


MY MOTHER'S SWEET GOOD-BYB. Ballad. Keller, 
20 cents. I KNOW HE WILL RETURN. Song. Ra- 
dolphsen, 30 cents. 1 HAVE LISTENED FOR HER 
FOOTSTEPS. Song and Chorus. Keller, 30 cents. I 
HAVE NO JOY BUT IN THY SMILE. Ballad. Keller, 
230 cents. COT WHERE THE OLD FOLKS DIED. Son 
and Chorus. Leavitt, 30 cents. KISS ME WHILE I’ 
DREAMING. Song. Wimmerstedt, 30 cents. Sent 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by OLIVER DITSON & 
CO., Publishers, Boston, 





Published this Day. 
FROM ADVANCED PROOF-SHEETS., 


COMMON SENSE, 
By the Author of “ Kate Kennedy,” etc, 


Price 50 cents. Mai'ed postpaid on receipt of price, 
F. A. BRADY, Publisher, No. 22 Ann st., N. ¥. 





1,000 Agents Wanted to Sell the 
CHRONOLOGY OF THE REBELLION, 


A complete History of the War. Showing the progress 
and declipé of the most terrible Rebellion the world 
has ever known. Published in neat pamphlet form, 
Price only 10 cents; Wholesale, 75 cents per doz, $6 per 
100. This valuable little book sells in almost every 
house, store, officeand shop. Agents can easily make 
$5 per day. 
G. W. TOMLINSON, Publisher, Boston, Mags, 





PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Tom Thumb, Wife and Baby, Washington Cro 
Linco!n, Lincoln and Family, 100 Celebrities, Matri- 
monial Joys, Matrimonial Sufferings, First Kiss of Love, 
Love at First Sight, Courtship, Married, My Wife, My 
Sweetheart, Sweet Eightecn, Diana at the Bath, Toilet 
of Venus, Oriental Dancing, — Coquette, Morning 
Bath, Silent Watching, Comin’ Thro’ the Rye, ' 
feilow’s Children, Child’s Prayer (beautiful). Price 

10 cents each, or $5 per 100, TOMLINSON & CO., 
Publishers, Boston, Mass. 





I Am Manufacturing % srticle which every 
one should have. Enclose 50 cents for sample. 
AGENTS WANTED.—Smart men can easily make 


from $5 to $10 per day. 
Address F. CO. RANDALL, 
Boston, Mass. 





Cartes de Visite for Gentlemen. 

Sample and Catalogue sent for 25 cents. New Books 
and Sporting Goods Catalogue free. Acidress 

tf JAS. F. MANCHES, 658 Broadway, N. Y. 


WVIOLINS! 


Including Bow, Strings, Rosin, Boxing, etc., sent by 
express to all parts of the United States, British Pro- 
vinces and West Indies, on receipt of the following 


rices: 

4 GERMAN—Red or Brown, $2 50, $4, $5, $6, $3. 
DOUBLE LINED—$5, $7, $9, $i 13, $15, 
FRENCH—Blocked and Lined, $6, $8, $10, $12, $16, 


$20, 
ITALIAN—Inlaid, $12, $14, $16, $18, $25, $30, $95. 
OLD MASTERS—Very fine tone, $40, $50, $75 to $300. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS —Every description at 
lowest New York eee Send stamp for price list, 
REDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery, 


NEW MUSIC. 


COME SING TO ME AGAIN: “I have heard sweet 
music stealing” e * 








THE HAUNTING THOUGHT (Reichardt): “I love 
but thee,”’ German and English words - 
I CANNOT SING THE OLD SONGS, by Claribel 30c. 
Ditto, with variations by Brinley Richards - - 400. 
SILVER TRUMPETS, played at Rome on Christ- 
mas Vay  - . ° ° - + G0c. 
SILVER TRUMPETS, Grand Processional March %5e. 
SILVER TRUMPETS, Harmony iv the Dome - 
Mailed, free. FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery. 


The Days of Brass Jewelry are Over! 
THE COSMOPOLITAN 


Jewelers’ Association. 


CAPITAL, $2,500,000. 


GREAT ONE PRICE GOLD SALE! 


Sell no Brass or So-Called Plated Jewelry. 
WARRANT ALL 


Jewelry Gold, 
OR NO SALE! 


Let it be distinctly understood that this is emphati- 
cally a GOLD SALE, by an association of manufacturers, 
on & one price average system, and that not a single 
article of brass or plated jewelry is included in the 
whole immense stock. 


2co,oo0eoo0o 


Pianos, Gold and Silver Watches, Diamond Rings, 
Sets of Rich Silver-ware, Fine Gold Jewelry, 
Photograph Albums, etc., 


Worth $2,500,000: 


All to be sold for Two Dollars each, an average price 
of one-fifth the usual cost, and not to be paid for until 
you know what you will receive. 


Insuring $10 worth for §2—the Proof! 


a@ We guaranteé to send any customer in exchange 
for the least article they may get for $2, a Splendid 
Richly Chased or Engraved Silver Butter Dish or Castor, 
Sine plate, valued at $10, or a beautiful 50 Picture Morocco 
Photographic Album, valued at $6, and you have the possi- 
bility of getting a . 

FINE WATCH OR PIANO! 


Send 25 cents for the Golden Envelope, containing 
valuable —— and songs, and one of the sealed Cer- 
tificates, which are well mixed, and taken out regardless 
of choice, will be sent, which will inform you what you 
can get for $2, from a Butter Dish or Castor, worth $10, 
to a Watch or a Grand Piano, worth $1,000. Also will 
be sent our circular, containing list of articles and ful! 
particulars; also terms to agents, to whom great induce- 
ments are offered. Five envelopes sent for $1; Eleven 
for $2; Thirty for $5. Address 

CALKINS & CO., Managers, 
558 and 560 Broadway, N. Y. 

Or, if nearer you, 36 South 4th street, St. Louis, Mo.; 
or 83 and 85 Madison street, Chicago, LL 


100 Photographs °f Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
25 cents; 50 photographs of Statesmen and Generals for 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties for 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents. Address 

536-45 C. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 





E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
Mannufactureis of Photographic Materials, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


601 BROADWAY, JW. Y. 


fa addition to our main business of PHOTOURAPHIC alA- 
TERIALS, we are headquarters for the following, viz.: 


Stereoscopes and Stereoscopic Views. 
Of these we have aa immense assortment, including 
VIEWS OF THE WAR, 
Obtained at great expense and forming a complete 
PHOTOG RAPHIO HISTORY OF THE GREAT UNION CONTESD 


Bull Run, Dutch Gap, 
Yorktown, Pontoon Trains. 
Gettysburgh, Hanover Junction. 
Fair Oaks, Lookout Mountain, 
Savage Station, Chickahominy, 
Fredericksburgh, City Point. 
Fairfax, Nashville, 
Richmond, Petersburgh, 

Deep Bottom, Belle Plain, 
Monitors, Chattanooga, 

Fort Morgan, Atlanta, 
Charleston, Mobile, 

Florida, y ate Plains, 


Cc. . 
American and Foreign Cities and Landscapes, Groupe, Stataa 
ry, &e., &c. Also, Revolving Stereoscopes, for public or private 
exhibition Our Catalogue will be sent to any address on receips 


» : 
Photographic Albums. 

We were the first to introduce these into the United States 
and we manufacture immense quantities in great variety, rang- 
ing in price from 50 cents to $50. Our ALBUMS have the repu- 
tation of being superior in beauty and durability to any other.— 
They will be sent by mail, FREE, on receipt of price. - 

FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. 
The 6 will find our Albums the most 
Saleable they can buy. 


CARD PHOTOGRAPRS, 
Oar Catalogue now embraces over Five THovsawn different 
subjects (to which additions are continually being made) of Emi- 
nent Americans, &c., viz: about 


100 Maj-Gena, 100 Lieut-Cole 650 Stateamen, 
100 Brig “ 950 other Officers, 130 Divines, 
$76 Colonels, 16 Navy Officers, 125 Authors, 
@Ariise 195 Stage. 60 Prominent Women. 


3,000 Covles of Works of Art, 
Enclading reproduction, of the most celebrated Engravings, 
Paintings, Statues. &c. Gutalogues sent on receipt of Stam 
An order for One Dozen Pictures from our Catalogue, will 
filled on receipt of $1.80, and seat by my vREE. 
Photographers and others ordering goods C. O. D., will please 
Pemit twenty-five per cent. of the amount with their order. 
OP" The prices and quality of our goods cannot fail to satiaty. 





FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 


MUSIC AND PIANO DEPOT. 

J. SCHUBERT & CO., Old Publishing House founded 
40 years ago in Hamburg and Leipzig. 820 Broadway, 
New York. Invite the public to examine their large 
and well assorted stock of Foreign and American Music, 


cal ~ we Terme: For One Year $12; for Six Months 
$6. 8. Subscribers for one year enjoy the privilege 
to select as a premium for $6 worth of Music. 








Popular Songs, Marches, Quicksteps, Polkas, Schot- 
tiches, Waltzes, Jigs, Reels, Quadrilles, Cotillions, with 
calls and , ete., for 

VIOLIN, FLUTE, FIFE OR CORNET. 
Omutbus No, t— 700 Tunes...price $1 25, mailed, 
“ No. 2— 850 “ nm “ “ 

« Nos-100 “ .* “« « 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, every description, at lowest 

New toh Send — for price Ast. 

ERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery, N. Y. 








ts wanted to distribute Circulars everywhere. 
Address H. TABER & CO., Boston, Mass, 


TO THE LADIES 


% Use PERRY’S Moth & Freo~ 
kle Lotion, which is prompt, 
infallible & harmless. Pre~ 
pared only by Pr. B.C.PER- 
RY, 49 Bond St:, New York. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price 
$2 abottle, Sond for Circular 












Pianos, etc. Also recommend their Circulating Musi- . 
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HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED 
TO SECURE GOOD JEWELLERY AT LOW PRICES. 


100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD 
PENS, BRACELETS, LOCKETS, RINGS, GENTS 
PINS, SLEEVE BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., 


Worth $500,000! 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regara to 
value, and not to be paid for wntil you know what you are 
teget. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will inform 
you what you can have for $1, and at the same time et 
our Circular containing full list and particulars, also 


terms to Agents, which we want in every Regiment and | 


D mn in the Country. 
Town in the Country. | 5 WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 











~ WONDERFULLY STRANGE! 


MADAME M. H. PERREGAULT, 


Who has astonished the scientific classes ef Paris and 
London, has now permanently located herself at Albany, 
N. ¥. Madame Perregault, by the aid of her wondertul 
instrument, known as the Horoscope, guarantees to 
produce a life-like picture of the future husband or 
wife of the patron, together with the date of marriage, 
leading traits of character, occupation, etc. This is no 
humbug, as thousands of testimonials can assert. She 
will send, when desired, a written guarantee that the 
picture is what it purports to be. By stating age, height, 
complexion, color of eyes and hair, and inclosing 50 
cents, and stamped envelope, addressed to yourself, 
you will receive the picture by return mail. Address 

Mada:..e M. H. PERREGAULT, 

524-36 P. O. Drawer 202, Albany, N. Y 


ARLOR ORGANS. 


THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, A SPECIAL GOLD 
MEDAL, was awarded us by the late great FAIR of the 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, over all competitors, for the 
dest instruments. . 

“A Gold Medal was awarded to CARHART, NEED- 
HAM & CO., for the best Reed Instrument on exhibi- 
tion—a most just testimonial. The award for the second 
best Instrument of this class was made to James M. 
Pelton, exhibitor and agent of the Pelouben organ; and 
the third award was given to Mason & Hamlin.”’"— Wat- 
son’s Art Journal. 

“I can speak of them in the highest terms.” 

G. W. MORGAN. 

“The finest Instruments of the class I ever saw.”’ 

GEO. F. BRISTOW. 

“The best Instruments of their class.”” WM. A. KING. 

«The tone is incomparable, far in advance of any 
other instrument of a similar kind.”” CHAS. FRADEL, 

Illustrated Catalogues sent by mail. 

CARHART, NEEDHAM & CO., 
No. 97 East 23d Street, N. Y. 


528-40 


Stereoscopic Pictures and Cartes de 
VISITE, latest importations. Also, New Books and 
Sporting Articles. Send for Circular. 

000 PIERRE BIBON, 27 Ann St., N. Y. 





The Little Joker and A FINELY COLORED 
PHOTOGRAPH sent in a sealed envelope for 25 cents. 
Address, Box 5,057, P. O., New York. tt 


a - fn oP .~ 
HOLIDAY PRESEP Ts. 
- : N USICAL BOXT sing from 
i one to different 
tunes, and ™ from $6 50 to 
$600. The rt complete stock ever 
™ offered tor sale in New York. Fine 
3 ornaments for the parlor, and plea- 
sant companions for the invalid. 
1 2 M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers 
21 Maiden Lane (up stairs), New York. Musical Boxcs 
repaired. 531-42 
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DR. STRICKLAND’S PILE REMEDY has cured 
thousands of the worst cases of Blind and Bleeding 
Piles. It gives immediate relief and effects a perma- 
ment cure. Try it directly. It is warranted to cure. 
For sale by all Druggists. Fifty Cents per Bottle. 


Short-Hand Without a Master: 
By which the method of taking down Sermons, 
Lectures, Speeches, Trials, ete., may be attained in a 





few hours. Fifty-first edition, wirTH_ SUPPLEMENT. 
Price 25 gents. Send orders to P. O. Box 3,410, New 
York. tf 





U. S&S. STEEL PEN WORKS, 
FACTORY, CAMDEN, ¥. J. 

R. ESTERBROOK & CO., 
STEEL PEN MANUFACTURERS, 


403 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
WaREHOUSES, { 42 John Street, New York. 


Samples and Prices on Application. Lots made to Or- 
der of any Pattern or Stamp required. 

Caution; These Pens are of genuine American 
manutacture, and equal in finish, elasticity, and fineness 
of point to the best imported. They are, therefore, sure 
to gain the confidence of the American public. The 
fac-simile of our signature is sufficient security against 
foreign imitation. , 

For sale at retail by all stationers throughout the 
country. R. ESTERBROOK & CO. 

530-37 





Followay’s Pills and Ointment.—Scrofula 


was considered incurable until the great discovery of 
Holloway’s Pills and Pintment flashed upon the world. 
Diseases which baffle the skill of the Medical Schools 


readily yield to these peerless remedies. Scurvy, 
Erysipelas, Salt Riieum, Itch, and all cutaneous erup- 
tions are curable by them. 


Royal HZavan2 Lottery. 


Official Drawing of November 14th, 1865, 











Being the six capital prizes. 

Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and ail kinds of gold and 
silver. J 

TAYLOR & O©O., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 


B. T. HAYWARD; 


208 Broadway; N: Y:, 
Manufacturer of Odd Fellows, Masonic, Army, Navy, 
Base Ball, Skating Club, Railroad Conductors, and 
Badges of every description. I will send a sample coin 
silver on the receipt of $1 50, together with my whole- 
sale Dlustrated Circular. 


~ FENIANS! 


IRISHMEN, 
IRISH-AMERICANS, 
Friends of Freedom, 


IRISH LIBERTY PIN! 


This splendid little emblem of the noble Brotherhood, 
banded together in the holy cause of Liberty, is made 
of metal, heavily fire-gilt, and is very ornamental. It 
consists of the Golden Circle, and the Irish Harp 
upon green silk. (Patented, and —- secured.) 
Price, 30 cents ; by mail, 35 cents ; lubes and 
Trade, $2 25 per dozen, $24 per gross. Address all 
orders to B. W. HITCHCOCK, 

14, Chambers street, New York. 


300 per cent. PROFIT for AGENTS. 

hree genteel articies everywhere needed, and 
sell at sight. sent, with particulars, free wa for 
| Cae Address E. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 











A CURIOSITY !! 
Free to All. A Rare Treat. 


Gentlemen, do not fail to send your address, and re- 
ceive a GREAT PAPER, replete with the choicest litera- 
ture. Sent Gratis. CHARLES E. MACKEY, 

267 Broadway, New York. 
$1. 


WRIST ERS. $1 
For One Dollar I will send, sealed an ° 
postpaid, the “* Grecian Compound,” highly perfumed, 
which I warrant to force a heavy growth of hair upon 
the smoothest face in five weeks, or upon bald heads in 
eight weeks, without stain or injury to the skin. En- 
tire satisfaction given, or money refunced. Descriptive 
Circulars mailed free. Address 
“So 216. F. L. SHULTZ, Lansingburg, N. Y. 
37 








Over Fifty Secrets, numerous Jokes, Witty 
Sayings, &c., will be found in “THE LOUNGER. 
Sent free for Five CENTS. 

tf Address, P. O. Box, 5,057, New York. 


Asthma Cured. 


Relief Guaranteed in Ten Minutes, 
and a permanent cure effected by the use of “‘UPHAM’S 
ASTHMA CURE.” Cases of from ten to twenty years’ 
standing yield at once to ite influence. Price $2. Sent 
postpaid to any address. by 8S. C. UPHAM, 25 South 
Eighth street, Phila. Circulars sent free. 625-37 











| Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches 7? 
| MY ONGUENT will force them to grow heavily tn 
| six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without stain or 
injury to the skin. Price $1—sent by mail, post free, 
| to any address on receipt of an order. 
R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 


An Album for 30 Cents! 
NEW! BEAUTIFUL!! CHEAP!!! EXQUISITE!!1! 
A beautiful Gilt Metallic Album, containing four (4 
Photographs, in metal frames, and “ 
HIGHLY PERFUMED. 


Opening with a spring c . Sent postpaid fer 30 
cents. Address CALVIN WIL: & CO., No. 167 Broad- 
way, New York. 


7 Matrimony Made Hasy; 


Or Mysteries of Making Love fully explained, with 
specimen Love Letters. Price 15 cents. Send orders 
to Box 3410 P. O., N. ¥. 633-65 


j 
| 
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Book of Receipts, 40 pages, with catalogue, 
tree. Addre:8 BLACKIE & Co., 718 Broadway, N. Y. tf 


The Book of Wonders, 


Anew Medical Work of thrilling interest to marrie 
and single. Hints of great value to all. Price $1; 
Sealed, $1 25. Address 

GEO. F. ARLINGTON, 658 Broadway, N. Y. 


Cards for Gentlemen.— 
Sample, 25 cents; French Transparent Cards _ views), 
$1 25 per pack; $10 per dozen; also Marked k Play- 
ing Cards, $1 560 per pack. All by mail on receipt of 
Price. Address 
FORWARDING AGENCY, 58 Liberty street, N. Y. 
tf 











EVERYBODY'S FRIEND 
Contains the Lady’s Guide to Beauty; Useful Recip 





DON’T BE FOOLISH. 


You can make Six Dollars from Cents. Call and 
examine, an invention urgently needed by everybody. 
Or a sample sent free by mail for 5) cents, that retails 
easily for $6, by RB. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, 
New York. 529ly 


Superfluous Hair Removed 

From all of the body, in five minutes, without injury 
to the skin, by “Upnam’s Depriatorny Powpec.” 
Mailed to any address for $1 26, by 8. C. UPHAM, 25 
South Eighth street, Philadelphia. 625-37 


JOB wR. 

A Book crammed full of Jokes, Comical Stories, 
Witty Sayings, Funny Puns, Laughable Conundrums, 
Humorous Poetry, &c., &c. Price 10 cents. Send ord+rs 
to P. O. Box 3,410, New York. tf 














Matrimony: — Why every man should marry 
Why every woman should marry. All may marry to 
know. Read the Illustrated Marriage Guide and Medical 
Adviser, by WM. EARL, M.D., 200 pages. Mailed in 
sealed a on receipt of 25 cts. Address 12 White 
Street, New York. 


CountNadlore 


DR. STRICKLAND’S MELLIFLUOUS COUGH BAL- 
8AM is warranted to cure Coughs, Colds, Hourseness, 
Asthma, Whooping-Cough, Sore Throat, Consumption, 
and all affections of the Throat and Lungs. 

_é -_ by all Druggists. Fifty Cents per Boitle. 








_——— 





* Now Ready, 
FRANK LESL'E’S 


Christmas Gift, 


A Comic Pictorial 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 


With over 70 Illustrations and Stories. Sole Agents, 
AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 119 and 121 Nassau 
street, New York. 


Freckles, Tan and Pimples 
REMOVED AT ONCE, BY THE USE OF “‘UPHAM’S 
FRECKLE, TAN AND PIMPLE BANISHER.” Mailed 


to r~ 4 address for 75 cenis, by 8S. C. UPHAM, 25 South 
Eighth street, Philadelphia. 525-37 


“The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
A racy and sparkling paper, only 30 cents a year. 
Clubs of ten, $2. Specimens rree. Address ‘‘ BAN- 
NER,” Hinedale, N. H. 534-7 


The Great New England Remedy! 
Dr. J. W. Poland’s 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND 


Is now offered to the afflicted throughout 
the country, afler having been proved 
by the: est of eleven, years in the New 
England States, where its merits have 
become as well known as the tree from which, in part, 
it derives ite virtues. fhe White Pine Compound cures 

Sore Throat, Colds, @ Diphtheria, Bronchiti 
Spitting te gids, Soug tie >” affections ” 
generally. It is aremarkable Remedy for 

Kidney Complaints, Diabetes, Difficulty 

of Voiding Urine, Bleeding from the 
Kidney and Bladder, Gravel, 
and other Complaints. 


For Piles and Scurvy it will be found very valuable. 
Give it a trial if you would learn the value of a good and 
tried medicine. It is pleasant, safe and sure. Sold by 
Druggiste and Dealers in Medicine generally. 

GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor, Boston, Mass. 
Burnhams & Van Schaack, Chicago, Ill.; John D. Park, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, General Agents for the West; Petre F. 
Romero, Havana, agent for Cuba. 

PER YEAR! We went agents every- 


$1 50 where to sell our tPROVED $20 Sewing 


Machines. Three new kinds. Under and upper feed. 
Warranted five years. Above salary, or large commissions 
paid. The onLy machines sold in United States for less 
than $40, which are fully licensed by Howe, Wheeler & 
Wilson, Grover & Baler, Singer & Co., and Bachelder, 
All other cheap machines are infringements. Circulars 
free. Address, or call upon SHAW & CLARK, Bidde- 
ford, Maine; or at No. 823 Broadway, New York; No. 
236 Carter strect, Philadelphia, Pa. ; No. 14 Lombard’s 
Block, Chicago, T1!.; No. 170 West 4th street, Cincinnati, 
0.; or No, 8 Spaulding’s Exchange, Buffalo, N. Y. 
534-46 
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Vieve Grower; or, T:ife in the Concert 
Saloons of New York. A rich book. Just published. 
Handsomely illustrated. Only 25 cents. ed free. 
Address Post Office Box 78. HOLLAND, N.Y. 536-39 





s®& Something New. “G4 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits larga. Send stamp for circular. 
8 W. RICE & CO., 
tf 83 Naseau street, N. Y. 





for the Housekeeper; Horse Lamy yay Parlor 
Theatricals; the Parlor Magician ; How to e all kinds 
of Liquors without the use of poisonous articles; How 
to Detect Counterfeit Bills and Spurious Coin; the Tricks 
of Gamblers, Pocket-book Droppers and Peter Funks 
exposed; How to make all kinds of Powders, Rouges, 
ts, Curling Fluids, Hair Dyes, etc; How to make the 
Whiskers and Moustache grow; all kinds of Salutation; 
Fortune Tellier; Twelve Golden Maxims; over 400 His- 
torical Facts, Proverbs of all Nations, Poetical Quota- 
tions, Anecdotes, Conundrums, etc., etc. Price 25 cents. 
Send orders to Box 3410, Post Office, N. Y. 633-5 








Self-adjusting Enamelied White, 50 cents ; Snow White, 75 cents ; 
Tilusion Stitched, $1, $1.25; Neck Tie, $1; Steel Shirt Bosems, 8; 
Cuffs, $2; Ladies’ Cuffs, $1.50; Collar, $1.50; Mailed promptly on 
receipt of “ price” and “size.” Sold by first class Houses every 
where. Exclusive agencies for any uniocated part of the civilized 
world. Bitton & Foeean, Laventors, Patentess and Manufacturers, 
78 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


fhe Confessions and Experience of 
an Invalid. 








Published for the benefit and as a warning to young 
men and others who suffer from Nervoys Debility, etc. ; 
lf-Cure. By 





supplying at the same time the means 

one who fas cured himeelf, after being put to great ex- 

pense through medical imposition and quackery. by 

| inclosing a id, addressed envelope, single copies 

| may be had of the author, NATHANIEL AYFAIR, 
Esq., Brooklyn, King’s County, N. Y. 





The Book of Wonders tells how to make 
OIDER without apples or any other fruit. It also con- 
tains the Hunter’s Secret, how to catch Fish and all 
kinds of Game; how to make all kinds of Liquors; all 
kinds of Onguents and Curling Fluids ; Gambling Ex- 
posed; Ventriloquism Made Easy; Information of Im- 
portance to Ladies; hew to gain the Love of any one, 
&c., &e., &c. Sent, securely sealed, for 25 cents. Ad- 
dress Box 5,057 P. O., New York. ti 


DR. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Italian Medicated Soap, 


it is well known, cures Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Sal 
Rheum, Barber’s Itch, Chaps, Chafes, Tender Fiesh 
etc., beside re Ae very best shaving compound ever 





inyented. GO’ UD'S POUDRE SUBTILE uproots 
hair from low foreheads, upper lip, or any part of the 
body safely and quickly—warran LIQUID ROUGE, 


for pale lips and cheeks. LILY WHITE for flushed, 
red and heated faces, Found at DR. GOURAUD’S old 
established depot, 453 Broadway. 

The wurity and efficacy of the above preparations 
have bee, endorsed by tens of thousands, who have 
used them “he past twenty-five years. 

AGENTS. Callender, Phi Iphia; Bates, Good- 


win & Co, Buston ; Johnson, Detroit ; Keyser, Pitts- 
burgh; Wood, Richmond, Va. ; and Druggists generally. 











FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AG 


= 
THE GREAT NEW ENGLAND 
REMEDY! 
DR. J. W. POLAND'S 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND. 


“Iv was early in the spring of 1855 that this compound 
was originated. A member of my family was afflicted 
with an irritation of the throat, attended with a dis- 
agreeable cough. I had for months previous thought 
that & preparation having for its basis the inside bork 
of white pine might be so compounded as to be very 
useful in the case of the throat and lungs. To test the 
value of it in the case alluded to, I compounded a small 
quantity of the medicine that I had been planning, and 
gave it in teaspoonful doses. The result was exceed- 
ingly gratifying. Within two days the irritation of the 
throat was removed, the cough subsided, and a speedy 
cure was effected. Soon after this I sent some to a lady 
in Londonderry, N. H., who had been suffering for 
some weeks from @ bad cough, occasioned by a sudden 
cold, and had raised mucus streaked with blood. She 
soon found relief, and sent for more. She took about 
ten ounces of it and got well. J. B. Clark, -, editor 
of the Manchester Daily Mirror, made a of the 
same preparation in the case of a severe cold, and was 
cured immediately. He was so highly pleased with the 
results, and so confident of success attending its sales 
it placed before the public, that he fimaliy persuaded 
me to give it a name and send it abroad to benefit the 
suffering. In November, 1855, I first advertised it under 
the name of White Pine Gompound. In two years from 
that time there had been wholesaled in Manchester 
alone one hundred dollars’ worth, where it took the 
lead of ali the cough remedies in the market, and it still 
maintains that position. There is good reason for all 
this; it is very soothing and healing in its natare, is 
warming to the stomach, and pleasant withal to the 
taste, and is exceedingly cheap. 

“As a remedy ‘or kidney complaints, the White Pine 
Compound stands unrivalled. It was not originated 
for that purpose; but a person in using it for a cough, 
was not only cured of the cough, but wae also cured of 
a kidney difficulty of ten years’ standing. Singe that 
accidental discovery many thousands have used it for 
the same complaint, and have been completely cured.” 

The above was written by Dr. Poland in 1860. Since 
then, as in Manchester, the White Pine Compound has 
taken the lead of all Cough remedies, as well us pre- 
parations for the cure of Kidney difficulties, in every 
city, town, village and hamlet throughout the New Eng- 
land States. 

The past year has given great opportunity to test the 
virtues of the White Pine Compound. It has been an 
unusual time for Colds and Coughs, and very 
quantities of the White Pine Compound have been sold 
and used with the happiest effects. It speaks well for 
the medicine, and the people where it is prepared are 
high in its praise. 

One bottle of this Compound is generally sufficient to 
remove a bad cough, and frequently I have known per- 
sons to have a cold entirely removed in two days by 
using less than half a bottle. From one to two teaspoon- 
fuls is a large dose. I sometimes put a little white 
sugar and hot water with it when taken on going to bed. 

The limits to which I p sely confine myself in this 
circular will not allow of that full expression which I 
would like to give in favor of the White Pine Com d. 
It is universally admired by all who use it; it has at- 
tained to such a popularity among those whose opinion 
is valuable indeed, that vaNrry may possibly, in part, 
prompt me to record more here than hurried people 
will have patience to read; so I will stop; by merely re- 
commending to all who need a cough or kidney remedy 


-to test the virtues of the Wurre Pink Compounp. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

A very large number of important testimonials have 
already been received from Physicians, Clergymen, 
Apothecaries, and, indeed, from all classes of society, 
speakiny in the most flattering terme of the White Pine 
Compound. 

Dr. Nichols, of Northfield, Vt., says: 

“T find ghe White Pine opens to be very effica- 
cious not oly in coughs and other pulmonic affections, 
but also in affections of the kidneys, debility of the 
stomach and other kindred o1gans.”’ 

Rev. J. K, Chase, of Rumney, N. H., writes: 

“J have for years regarded your White Pine Com- 

d as an invaluable remedy. I can truly say that I 
regard it as even more efficacious and valuable than 
ever. I have just taken the Compound for a cold, and 
it works charmingly.’’ 

Rev. H. D. Dopexr, 


of West Randolph, Vt., who is a prong cian, 
as well as preacher, in a letter to Dr. P., ay 21, 
1863, says: “I find it anexcellent medicine in kidney 
disease.” 


The White Pine Compound, advertised at length in our 
columns, is not only as to its name invi , Dutisa 
highly approved medicine, Dr. J. W. Poland, the in- 
ventor, has the confidence of the —y who know him, 
a confidence which he enjoyed while ri usefully 
many years as a Baptist minister. His experience as a 
sufferer led him to make experiments which issued in 
his medical discovery.—Boston Watchman and Reflector. 


The editor of the Manchester Daily and Weekiy Mirror, 
in a leader of the daily, thus speaks of the Compound: 


“The White Pine Compound is advertised at much 
length in our columas, and we are happy to learn that 
the demand for it is increasing beyond all previous ex- 
pectations. It is the very best medicine for coughs and 
colds we know of, and no family that has once used it 
will ever be without it. We speak’ from our own know- 
ledge ; it is sure to kil] a Cold, and pleasant as sure. The 
greatest in\entions come by accident, and it is 
that the White Pine Compound, made far Colds and 
Coughs, should prove to be me greatest remedy for kid- 
ney difficulties known, Bufo itis. We cannot doubt 
it, so many testimonials come to us from well-known 
men. Besides, the charac'er of Dr. Poland is such that 
we know he will not countenance that what is wro: 
For years a Baptist clergyman, studying medicine to 
find remedies for his ailments, with a delicate consump- 
tive look, standing —_ one foot w the grave, he 
made the discovery which has saved himself and called 
out from hundreds of others the strongest testimonials 
possible. We have known Dr. Poland for yeurs, and 
never knew a more conscientious, honest, upright man, 
and we are glad to state that we believe whatever he 
says about his White Pine Compound.” 





Should you think favorably of this medicine, be care- 
ful, when purchasing, that it is the WHITE PINE 
COMPOUND that is offered to you, as we know that 
other preparations have been palmed off for it by un- 
principlea dealers. 


THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
Is manufactured at the 
NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 
106 Hanover Street, Bostox, 
GHO. W. SWETT, WM. D., Proprictor, 
Under the supervision of 
REV. J. W. POLAND, M. D. 


DR. SWETT will attend to the business department, 
to whom all orders should be addressed. J 





Sold by wholesale and retail dealers in Medicine 
everywhere. 





BURNHAMS & VAN SCHAACK, Chicago, M., 
JOHN D. PARK, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

COLLINS & BROTHER, St. Louis, Mo., 
WARD, KENNEDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 





General Agents for the West, 











Clergymen, 
Teachers 
The Press, 


Unite in saying that the new juvenile magazine 


Our Young Folks 


| 
| 


al 





Is the best magazine for the young ever published in 
America, It is filled with attractive illustrations, and 


its articles; in prose and poetry, are by the best writers 
for children in the country. 

It is sold at the low price of $2 year. Each number 
contains 64 pages, beautifully printed. A liberal dis- 
count to clubs. Send 20 cents for specimen copy and 
circular to the Publishers, TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston. 

o 


Make Your Own Soap! 


With B. T. BABBIT’S Pure Concentrated Potash, or 
Realy Soap Maker, warranted double the strength of 
common Potash, and superior to any other saponifier or 
ley in market. Put up im cans of one pound, two 

A th ‘. 4 


P , three pounds, six p and twelve pounds, 
with full directions in English and German, for making 
Hard and Soft Soap. One 








pound will make 15 gallons 

of Soft Soap. No lime is required. Consumers will 

find this the cheapest in the market. B. T. BABBIT, 

64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 70, 72, and 74 Wachington street, N.Y. 
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Armv Corps Badge Pins and Rings, of 
16 carat gold, richly enameled. BRYANT & BEN Y, 
Manufacturing Jewelers, 12 Maiden Lane, N. Y¥. °o 

If you want a good Head of Hair, use 
WEBSTER'S VEGETABLE HAL INVIGORATOL. 
DEMAS BARNES & 0O., New York, General Agents. 

633-450 


For Great Sale of 


AMERICAN JEWELRY, 
FOR THI HOLIDAYS, 


SEE 


AaAsaworthy Bro’s 
Advertisement on inside page. 


Gol 
oO 





THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 


500 Times, mailed to any address for 50 cts 
erent powers for $1. Address 
F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL'S 
AGRAFFE PIANOS. 


101 Bleecker Sireet, Second Block West of Broad- 
way. Warranted for Six Years. tfo 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


THREE of 
0000 











OCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES, 


625 Broadway, New York. 


TITC 


* 





i 





Shults’ Curlique, for curling tho Hair- 
Price by mail, 50.cents. Warranted. Address 
° 0. F. SHULTS, Troy, N. Y. 





Whiskers and Moustaches 


Forced to grow upon the 
smoothest face in from 
three to five weeks by 

DR. SEVIGNE’S 


wonderful discovery in 
modern science, acting 
upon the Beard and Hair 
in an almost miraculous : 
smanmer. It has been used by the élite of Paris and 
London with the most flattering success. 

The names of all parchasers will be registered, and if 
entire satisfaction is not given in every instance, the 
t Price by mail, 





wnoney will be cheerfully refunded. 
and posite $1. Descriptive circulars and 
testimonials mailed free, Address 
BERGER, SHULTZ & CO., Chemists, 


P. O. Drawer 21, Troy, N. Y., 
629-410 Sole Agents for the United States. 
” Dadi os and Gentlemen, use the Patent Fas- 
A Pur sent by mail for 25 cents. W. C. 
575 Broadway, N. Y. rs and Agents, 
send price for Sample and Trade List. ° 
i Pho- 


A Good Album for holding Fifty 
only $3. $5 Albums for Photographs— 
bound. Very handsome Fairy Albums for 80 
pictures, $1.50; for 40 pictures, $1 25. All Albums sent 
postage paid. W. Cc. MYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. o 


Away with Spectacles. Old Eyes 
Made , without Spectacles, Doctor or Medicine. 

wot nailed f Address E. B. FOOTE, M.D., 
1130 eowo 


ay, New York. 
‘Trusses. 


ms 4 _ the R red. 7 t fri Ad 
Comfort and Cure for 0) . mt free. - 
dress E. B. FOOTE, M.D., 1130 Broadway, New York. 


eowo 




















Husbands, take care of your Waves . 
Confidential Information for the Married. mt free 
in sealed envelope. Address E. B. FOOTE, M.D., 1130 
Broadway, New York. eowo 








take Care of your Children- 
Cure, and how it may be prevented. 
FOOTE, M.D., 1130 Broadway, 

eowo 


Parents, 


STAMME RING 


— 


t 


HWA 
a i 


Mul 





Naveary Bor—“ Oh. Uncle, do take this fooiscap of me, ull the fellows make fun of me so!” 


UncLe Sam—“* Yes, yes, my boy, as soon as y 


ou are good—as soon as you are good.” 





THE GREAT 


BOOT AND SHOE EMPORIUM. 
Elegant Useful Holiday Presents. 


Ladies’, Gents’, Misses’ and Children’s Slippers, 
Gaiters, etc., 


At BROOK®’ Agt. 


575 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
° Opposite the Metropolitan Hotel. 


The tic.e—The trial and sufferings of the 
dyspeptic can only be realized by those so unfortunate 
as to be afflicted with this disease, and yet how many of 
them suffer and continue to suffer. Why they do this so 
patiently it is impossible to tell. It may be from igno- 
rance of any certain remedy, or it may be from pre- 
judice against the use of patent medicine. HoorLanp’s 
GeeMan Brrrers has cured thousands of the worst 
cases of dyspepsia, and each day adds new names to 
the records of its usefulness. Give the Bitters a trial. 
For sale by all druggists. ‘They are not a whisky 
drink.—Indianapolis Cazette. 

H. T. HELMBOLD, Druggist, 594 Broadway, New 
York, Agent, 526-380 


Diseases of the STOMACH an | KIDNEYS, RHEUMA- 
TISM, DROPSY, GOUT, GRAVEL and Disorders aris- 
ing from excesses, use 
SMOLANDER’S 

Bxtract Bucku. 
Price ONE DOLLAR. Agents for the South and West, 
D. BARNES & CO., New York; and BARNES, WARD 
& CO., New Orleans. BURLEIGH & ROGERS, Boston, 
Mass., General Aycnts. 535-470 


rTCrET: SALT 

rTCrE: REEuUM! 
Cured by REIDE’S CRIMEAN OINTMENT. Price 35 
cents. Send 45 cents to BURLEIGH & ROGERS, 
Boston, Mass., and get a box by mail. 535-470 





Ivory and Pearl Sleeve Buttons 
And JEWELRY for the Holidays. A new and rich 
assortment of the latest French styles. Sleeve Buttons 
from $1 to $3; Jewelry from $3 to $15; Belt Buckles, 
$1 50 to $4. Also a fine assortment of Tooth Brushes, 
wholesale and retail. WM. M. WELLING, Importer 
and Manufacturer, 571 Broadway, opposite Metropolitan 
Hotel. 535-70 


Allen’s Lung mi is considered by all 
those who have tried it to be the very best remedy for 
the cure of CONSUMPTION. . It also gives immediate 
relief to the most distressing cough. 

© For sale by Dealers in Family Medicine generally. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS! 
“A Scientifie Wonder." 


EUROPEAN POCKET 


TIME-KEEPER, 


One Dollar Bach. 
(Patent applied for June 29th 1865.) 

An Exacr and Rewisie Pocket Tre-Kfrerrr for 
Ladies or Gentlemen, a Beautiful and Useful Present 
for the coming Hoxripays. A decidedly unique and 
wonderful novelty. Correctly constructed on the most 
approved SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, and warranied to 
DENOTE SOLAR TIME, with absolute certainty and the 
utmost precision. More truthful than the most costly 
and-elaborate Time-keeper of modern manufacture. 
It never can be wrong. “ Jt requires no key,”’ or wind- 
ing up. Never runs down; and can never be too 
Fast or too slow. Correct in all climates. It is a most 
remarkable article. Aprrovep by the Press. Intro- 
duced into this country from , where it is also 
legally protected by “ Reyal Letters nt.”’ Price fora 
single one, with plain or fancy White Dials, in Gold 
or Silver-Gilt Case, only $1. Sent, postage paid, to 
> | part of the a on receipt of price. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. All orders must be addressed to 

J. W. DELAMERE & €0., Sole Proprietors, 
tfo _ 201 and WC Broadway, N. Y. 














-eured by Bates’ Appliances, Por descriptive pamphlet | 
&e., address H. C. L. MEARS, 277 West 230 8t., N.Y. | 


eowe j 


FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 


All articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Washington, 


Fortress Monroe, Harper’s Ferry, Newberne, Port | 
Royal, and all other places, should be sent st half rates, 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, No. 65 Broadway. Sutlers 
charged low rates. 0000 





Vineland Lands. 


Large and thriving settlements, 1ild and healthful climate, 30 milés south of Philadelphia by railroad. 
| soil, which produces large crops, which can now be seen 


$35 per acre, payable within four years. 
and good society. It is now the most improv i 
beauty with which the piace is laid out is unsurpassed. 
be sent free. 
From Report of Soton 
“it ua j ‘ 
ming, Liat we | now 


Rontryeon, Agricultural Edi 


of the ll ap 


an 
Jui 


OF Ltd Stele 


Good business openings for manufactorics and others. 
: ns 


‘UNION ADAMS, 
| HO IER, GLOVER, 
| 


AND 
SHIRT MAKER, 
No. 637 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Groat Attraction! 


GOLD AND SILVER 
‘HOLIDAY GIiF TS. 


$1,000,000 Worth 


OF 


Watches, Jewelry, and Silver-ware, 


To be disposed of at ONE DOLLAR each without regard 
to value, not to be paid for until you know what you are 
to receive: 


100 Gold Hunting-Case Watches........... each $125 
500 Silver Watches... .....ccescccscces cach $20 to 35 
10,000 Gold Pens and Silver Case........ each $ 5to 8 


And a large assortment of Jewelry and Siver-ware. 
The method of disposing of these goo's at OnE DOLLAR 
each is as follows: 

Certificates naming each article and its value are 
placed in sealed envelopes and well mixed. One of 
these envelopes will be sent by mail to any address on 
receipt of 25 cente—5 for $1; 11 for $2; 30 for $5. 

Agents wanted to whom we offer special terms and 
premiums, Address 


A. H. ROWEN & CO., 


° No, 36 Beekman st., P, O, Box 4270, N. Y. 


« -- 
BEAUTY! 
AUBURN, GOLDEN, 
FLAXEN AND SILK- 
EN CURLS produced 
by the use of Prof. De 
Brevx'’s FRISER LE 
CHEVEUX. One ap- 


plication warranted to 
curl the most straight 


S 


and stubborn hair of either sex into wavy ringlets or 





heavy massive curls. Has been used by the fashion- 
ables of Paris and London with the most gratifying 
results. Does no injury to the hair. Price by mail, 
sealed and postpaid,*$1. Descriptive circulars mailed 
free, Address 
BERGER, SHULTZ & CO., Chemists, 
P. O. Drawer 21, Troy, N. Y., 
529-410 Sole Agents for the United States. 


To Consumptives. 


THE ADVERTISER, having been restored to health 
in a few weeka, by « very simple remedy, after having 
suffered several years wita a severe lung affection, and 
that dread disease, Consumption—is anxious to make 
known to his fellow-suffercrs the means of cure, 

To all who desire it, he will send a copy of the pre- 
scription used (free of charge), with the directions for 
preparing and using the same, which tiey wili find a 
sunE CURE For ConsumpPTION, AsruMma, DPaoncurrts, 
&ce. The only object of the advertiser in sending the 
Prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and spread in- 
formation which he conceives to be invaluable; snd he 
hopes every suilerer will try his remedy, as it will cost 
them nothing, and may prove a blessing. 

Parties wishing the prescription will pleasc address 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 

Williamsburg, Kings County, N. Y. 





ose cases of scanty, retarded growth, the person 
over 18, the Balsam of the Tennessee Swamp Shrub 
has been found to excite the Beard, Moustache, 
&c., toa fine and vigorous growth. (See Testimo- 
nials.) The history and a small sample of this 
Balsam sent sealed on receipt of return postage. 
JOHN RAWLINS, 815 Broadway, NY. 









° 





To all wanting Farms. 


Rich 


[Jax. 13, 1866, 


‘Chickering & Sons 


| 
' 
| 
| [Established 1823.) 
i 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOFORTES. 


| -WAREROOMS, 652 BROADWAY. 


Mesers. C. & Sons have been awarded FIFTY-FIVE 
MEDALS for the Superiority of their Instruments over 
all competitors, fourteen of which were awarded in the 

| months of September and October, 1865. 537-400 





Americal 
PRIZE CONCERT! 


CrosBy’s OPERA Houss, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, FEBRUARY 22d, 1866, 


20,000 Valuable Gifts worth %96,300 will be pre” 
sented to Ticket Holders, 


100,000 TICKETS WILL BE SOLD! 


One Gift, in Greenbacks,..............2..... $10,009 








One Gift, in 7.80 Bonds, ..............5..ccecece 5,Quv 
1 Gift, Residence three miles from Chicago. ..... 5,000 
9 Square Grand Pianos, 9 Gifts, $500 each 4.500 
0 Eng. Pat. Lever Gold Watches, $250 each.... 12/500 
oO Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machines, $100 cach 5,000 
50 Gifts, 50 American Lever Silver Watches,....’ 5/000 
38 Gifts, 38 Silver Lever Watches, $50 each. 1,900 
5,000 Gifts 5,000 Tky. Morocco Gold Clasp Albums, 257000 
4,500 Gifts, 4.800 Clasp Albums, ¥3 ee "44/400 
10,000 Gifts, $10,000 Cash, $1 ench,........ 102000 
20,000 Gifts, Total value of which,............ $05 40 


The great feature of our Prize Concert, is the manner 
in which gotten up, differing from anything of the kind 
ever before offered to the public— 

Ist. The Prizes are a great deal more valuable. 

2d. All of them are genuine Gold and Silver goods 
the very best manufactured. The Pianos and Sewing 
Machines are all new, and the manufacturers names are 
sufficient guarantee that they are surpassed by none. 

3d. The manner in which it is drawn. Each ticket 
has its duplicate No., these are placed in a w heel, and 
thoroughly mixed, a disinterested person, (selected by 
the ticket holders present at the Concert.) drawa these 
duplicate No.’s from the wheel, the first one drawn out 
gets the largest Prize, the next one drawn out, the next 
largest Prize, and in like manner wntt! all are drawn. 

To enable us to give away the valuable Prizes, we first 
sell sufficient number of tickets to insure us a:‘alnst'loss 
the Prizes are then distributed in order as the duplicates 
are drawn—unlike all other Gift Sales, where you buy 
your ticket, and should you draw a larve Prize the Pro- 
prietor thakes a dead loss of the value you draw, con- 
sequently you seldom if ever get anything worth what 
your ticket cost you. 

Dont throw your money away on yalucless concerns 
but send us your orders for tickets soun, if you would 
secure them; over 50,000 already sold. Every ticket is 
registered before being sent out, the number, name of 
— purchasing, and address, and all will Le notitied 

y mail of the result of drawing. 

Tickets, $1 each, or eleven for $10, sent by mail on 
receipt of price and stamp. Addrese— 


BRICCS, LEMON & CO. 
144 Dearborn &t., Chicago, Ils. 
re SmnrEnts de PHARAON, 
oR 
SERPENT Ts’ BGSGs, 
THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC MIRACLE. 
“ Truly marvelous, and apparently inexhaustible."’— 
Times. Wholesale and retail by OLDEN & SAWYER, 


246 Canal strect, New York. 50 cents a Box, free by 
mail, Liberal discount to the trade. Agents wanted, 








For Great Sale of 
FRENCH JEWELERY, 
(Pure Gold), see advertisement of 
Bosanquet, Giraud & Co., 


° on inside page. 


MUSICAL BOXES. 


531-430 SEE ADVERTISEMENT ON INSIDE PAGE, 


GROVER& BAKERS 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch 


SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, N. Y. otf 











ents Wanted in all parts of the United stat 

to sell the Life of ABRAHAM LINCOLN, ‘ People’s 

Edition,” in both English and German languages. 
Address B. B. RUSSELL & CO., Boston, Mass. 


o 











LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Mighest Premium Gold Medal, 
FAIR AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 186 





v. 


growing.* Ten, twenty aud fifty acre tracis at from $25 to | 


Churches, schools 
Trundreds are settling and building. The 
Papers giving full information will 


tor West. 
Letters answered. 


Address CHAS. K. LANDIS, Vineland Post Office, Landis ‘Township, New Jersey. 
tor of the Tribune 


Clyost level position a 


n for pleasar 


inies,”’ 


| The best in the World. They have the Reversible 
Feed Motion. They have a perfect Sell-Adjusting Shut- 
tle Tension. They make four s rat 1 distinet 
|} Stitel one and tl u ds 


es on 


many ad itages OV ali 


505 Broadiwa:, 











